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PREFACE 


Yorkshire is the only British county which contributes to three 
National Parks. Two of them are wholly within its boundaries and 
the larger is the subject of this Guide, the smaller being the North 
York Moors for which a companion volume is available. 

A primary reason for the designation of National Parks is the 
preservation and enhancement of the beauty of a particular set of 
landscapes; and the scenery of the Yorkshire Dales is so well known 
and loved that it was an obvious region to receive statutory protec- 
tion. A second function of the Parks is to provide for the enjoyment 
of those who seek outdoor recreation in a way consonant with the 
other uses and values of the area. So a major purpose of this hand- 
book is to enable discerning visitors to understand the distinctiveness 
of the region, past and present, and in seeing how the landscape has 
evolved perhaps come to share some of the concern for it that is held 
by those who know it well. This is not, therefore, a conventional 
holiday-makers’ guide. 

Development pressures which might rob the region of its special 
character are not perhaps so strong, at any rate in much of the Park, 
as in many other National Parks and Areas of Outstanding Natural 
Beauty; so far there has been no call to plough up or afforest very large 
tracts of moorland, nor any demands for land for missile warning 
stations, service training areas or nuclear power stations. That more 
pressures for change will come is inevitable: the most obvious will 
be a continuing increase of visitors in cars as roads improve and 
living standards rise. The reconciliation of this heavier use with the 
traditional values of the area will present a challenge not only to the 
planning authorities and residents but also to the visitors themselves. 
They must—now as in the future—bear in mind the need not only to 
refrain from spoiling the enjoyment of others who seek recreation 
but also to remember that a National Park is still a place where people 
make their living. Interference with the agricultural operations which 
form an important feature of the region’s economy is extremely 
thoughtless. The Country Code, which sets out the simple rules to be 
observed, can be found at the end of this book. We hope that this 
Guide will help visitors to understand some of the many processes 
which have formed the characteristic landscapes of the Yorkshire 
Dales National Park and in so doing make them more determined to 
help with the task of passing on its heritage unspoilt. 


ix 





























x Preface 


In the summer of 1970 Dr. Jeffrey Radley, the author of Chapter 
4 of this book, was killed. The members of the Planning Committees 
of the Yorshire Dales National Park, the other contributors to this 
Guide, and the Editor all wish to join us in our expression of deep 
regret at the premature death of a man who had worked so fruitfully 
on the archaeology of Yorkshire. 


E. REED 
H. E. THACKRAY 
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Introduction 


THE EDITOR 


NorTHERN England has five National Parks and if four of them are 
imagined to lie at the ends of the arms of a cross then the Yorkshire 
Dales Park is at the intersection. Its designation, along with the 
Northumberland and Peak District Parks, reflects that distinctiveness 
of Pennine landscape which has attracted so many adherents among 
both natives and visitors and which was epitomised by the creation 
of the Pennine Way, part of which runs from north to south of this 
Park. 

It occupies a tract of Pennine hill land and dale astride the central 
watershed of northern England and is one of the five National Parks 
without any coastline although it comes to within about 12 miles of 
Morecambe Bay because of the westward penetration of Yorkshire. 
With an area of 680 square miles it is the third largest of the Parks, 
after the Lake District and Snowdonia, and is about the same size as 
Worcestershire. 

The Park was designated in 1954 under the authority of the 
National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act of 1949. The 
intention of that Act was twofold: to facilitate access to open country- 
side and to confer powers of development control in order to protect 
beautiful countryside from despoliation. How these aims have been 
pursued is described by the planning officers responsible later in this 
book, but here it must be said that the land in the Parks retains its 
original legal status. The Parks may be the heritage of the nation but 
they are not national property and the rights of owners and users of 
private and common land are still extant. The public has de facto 
access to a lot of open land, and access agreements have been 
negotiated in some places between landowners and the planning 
authority, but legal access is largely confined to right of way. 

The reconciliation of the various uses of the Park—for residence, 
agriculture, forestry, water catchment, recreation and landscape 
preservation—is largely the responsibility of two committees, one of 
the North Riding and one of the West Riding of Yorkshire; each 
administers the appropriate part of the Park. The committees are 
each composed of eighteen members, twelve of whom are county 
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Fig. 1. National Parks of northern England in relation to centres of 
population 


councillors and aldermen and six appointed by the Secretary of 
State for the Environment. A Joint Advisory Committee exists to 
ensure co-ordination of policy between the two major committees. 


THIS GUIDE 


The purpose of this Guide, as of the others in the series, is to 
provide a mid-way stage between the work which is purely descrip- 
tive or gazetteer-like and the scientific or historic monograph laden 
with specialised jargon or lengthy footnotes. The emphasis however 
is on the “why” rather than the “where”. Although many specific 
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examples are used, this is not (except for a small section near the end) 
a place-by-place description. In one sense, perhaps, it is a “landscape 
primer”’: it is hoped that the information contained in it will enable 
the visitor to interpret the landscapes, both physical and man-made, 
of the Park and by gaining an understanding of what he sees thereby 
enjoy it more. The Guide mostly consists therefore of systematic 
accounts of certain elements of the Dales scene: its geology and the 
influence of the rocks on the shape of the land, and the influence of 
the Ice Age; the soil, plants and animals of the region and the im- 
portant task of the conservation of wildlife; the remains of prehistoric 
man; the agriculture which forms the principal areal element in the 
land use of the Park; the industrial past and present which is no less 
important a feature because this is a rural area; and the work of the 
planning authority. Near the end, I have tried to weld these together 
to show how the landscapes have evolved during the last 10,000 
years. Also in that chapter is a very brief treatment of matters for 
which there was regrettably no space for a separate account, such as 
early settlement and agricultural history. Some practical information 
for people new to the area is included as a set of appendices. 


THE LANDSCAPES 


The landscapes of the Park have a certain degree of unity imposed 
on them by a relatively uniform geology and a common economic 
history. Nevertheless three major divisions are discernible. The first 
of these is the eastward-draining dales of the Swale and Ure with 
their narrower side valleys. Characteristic landscape elements are the 
plastering of much of the limestone outcrops with glacial drift so that 
the valleys and the lower slopes of the fells have a smooth, rounded 
look. Superimposed on this is the regularity of the enclosure walls 
running geometrically up the hillside and, where neglected, merging 
gradually into the heather and cotton grass moorland. 

At the junction of the enclosed land and open fell, fragments of 
woodland diversify the scene. The plant cover of the open fell some- 
times conceals a depth of blanket peat, testified to by the name “‘moss”’ 
on the map. This is the country, too, of former lead mining whose 
derelict remains emphasise the bleak nature of the uplands. The 
contemporary human presence is most obvious in the villages, usually 
sited on a shelf above a river, the small towns such as Hawes, and the 
isolated farms and hamlets strung out along the valley sides. 

By contrast the Craven Pennines have a more stark terrain. The 
geology gives a stepped appearance and where limestone outcrops it 
is often bare. Sizeable scars overshadow valleys, with scrubby wood- 
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lands on the screes at their foot; flat grey limestone pavements add to 
the impression of a land whose very skeleton is showing. The walls 
here look as if they too were part of the natural order. The great 
outcrops of limestone are responsible also for the prevalence of pot- 
holes in this area, and the sudden disappearance of streams, clearly 
seen on the Ordnance Survey maps. These high windy uplands, 
presided over by Ingleborough (2,373 ft.) and Pen-y-ghent (2,273 ft.), 
are drained by rivers flowing to both east and west coasts. The Ribble 
and Greta find their way into the Irish Sea; and the main vein of 
Craven, the Wharfe, eventually forms part of the Humber outfall. 
Part of its course in the Park is marked by flowing in a remarkably 
straight and flat-floored valley—a relic of glaciation—a feature shared 
with Littondale. 

In such country settlements seek the valleys and, apart from agri- 
culture based on sheep and cattle, a major sign of economic activity 
is the large number of limestone quarries. 

The last division is the far north-west, comprising the less known 
valleys of Dentdale and Garsdale. In some ways they seem isolated 
from the rest of the Park by the leaps and burrowings of the Settle to 
Carlisle railway. These are more intimate valleys than Swaledale and 
Wensleydale, with little bottom land, except near Helmside in 
Dentdale. Their small size is accentuated by some of their regular 
features, such as the parallel lines of streams falling straight down 
from East Baugh Fell or Rise Hill. These natural features are echoed 
by man in the stone walls which run clear up the valley sides, for 
example from Dentdale up to 1,800 ft. on Aye Gill Pike. Dent Town 
is about the only gathered-in settlement here; elsewhere in these 
valleys farms are single, although fairly frequent, thus adding to the 
regularity of the scene. 

No brief account like this can properly describe the variety of 
scenery to be found in the Dales, and interested readers are referred 
to the many books on the Dales for more detailed topography. The 
stage is set, however, for the contributors to this Guide to explain 
with precision and detail the various elements in these landscapes 
and how they have come to their present condition. As an accom- 
paniment to their text and illustrations, the Ordnance Survey map is 
recommended. No decision to publish a Tourist Edition of the one- 
inch map has yet been made but the majority of the Park will be 
found on sheet 90 (Wensleydale) of the Seventh Series. A key to the 
24-inch maps is found on the inside cover of this Guide. 
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Geology and Scenery 


ARTHUR RAISTRICK 


WE ARE fortunate that the geology of the Park is sufficiently simple 
to be appreciated by any observant visitor who will compare the 
appearance of one dale with another and will look for some detail 
which gives the character to any particular scene. It would be possible 
to make a single motor tour of the Park by a route along which most 
of the main features of the geology could be seen, but it is far better to 
visit different areas and take time to appreciate their specific charac- 
ter, to walk over some of the ground and to make comparisons for 
oneself. Let us assume that already you know the Park in outline or 
that you are prepared to make several visits to acquire some overall 
picture of its various parts. 


CHARACTERISTIC SCENES 


Starting in the south-west around Ingleton, it is certain that you 
will carry away with you an impression of the noble isolated mountains 
of Ingleborough and Pen-y-ghent. Seen from the south-west, Ingle- 
borough appears as a pyramid of dark rock rising from a broad 
plateau of limestone, the edge of which is a series of fine limestone 
scars forming a precipitous side to the valley. This plateau and the 
scars are formed of the Great Scar Limestone, which is the lowest 
member in this part of the Lower Carboniferous group of rocks, 
several hundred feet thick and massive throughout. Over these lime- 
stones lie rocks of the Yoredale Series, the next part of the Lower 
Carboniferous, and it is from this series of softer shales and thin 
limestones that the upper part of the mountain has been carved. It is 
possible that the whole of these softer rocks might have been wea- 
thered away by now had there not been a thin cap of harder Millstone 
Grit forming the summit. On both Ingleborough and Pen-y-ghent a 
thin limestone in the Yoredales and this grit cap stand out as steps in 
the profile as looked at from most directions. 

The Great Scar Limestone is responsible for much of the scenic 
interest of the south-west portion of the Park. Its surface is exposed 
over wide areas and is eroded into limestone pavements, the best of 
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Fig. 3. Geology of the Yorkshire Dales 


which are seen around Ingleborough and Malham. The limestone has 
a regular system of joints almost at right angles and these are wea- 
thered out into deep clefts isolating near-rectangular blocks like a 
gigantic area paved with very big setts, a yard or more wide. Many of 
the joints have been enlarged to form potholes some of which lead to 
caves and underground stream-courses. The limestone rests on older 
slaty rocks which are impervious and so deflect water along channels 
often opened out to caves, many of which can be explored, some by 
potholers and some by the public. Malham Cove and Gordale Scar 
in Airedale, and Kilnsey Crag in Wharfedale show some of the many 


PLATE I. A panoramic view of upper Dentdale, looking E.N.E. The Settle— 
Carlisle railway skirts the flank of Widdale Fell, the snow-covered summit of 
which (Great Knoutberry Hill) reaches 2,203 ft. 


PLATE ll. Wharfedale between Conistone and Kettlewell. Littondale strikes 

away into the heart of the Park from beside the dark shadow of Kilnsey Crag. 

The pattern of stone walls which form such a distinctive landscape element is seen 
to advantage 





PLATE Il. The limestone scar and pavement terrain between Malham Cove and 

Malham Tarn. The dry valley above the Cove is clearly seen, and the amenity 

planting around Malham Tarn Field Centre forms one of the few soft elements in 
a skeletal landscape 


PLATE Iv. Muker and Swaledale, looking east down the dale. Although an 
apparently immemorial landscape, it is one in which the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries played a formative role, especially in the creation of the field pattern 





a 


PLATE V. Pen-y-ghent from the south-east. The angularity of the rock outcrops 
is matched by the stone walls, and both are thrown into relief by the snow 


PLATE VI. The snows of winter may be aesthetically pleasing, but sheep like 
these near Malham are forced to search hard for their food 








PLATE vil. Near Norber, blocks of Silurian grit foreign to the region are left 
perched on the local limestone, having been brought there by ice during the 
Pleistocene period 


PLATE vill. In Dent Town, the cobbled street is the setting for this column ot 
Shap granite. It is a memorial to Adam Sedgwick, the pioneer geologist whose 
birthplace this was 
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fine rock details formed by the Great Scar Limestone, and on the 
ground above them there are fine areas of limestone pavements. In 
Wharfedale the valley is bounded by the Great Scar Limestone crags 
but above them there are successive smaller scars of the limestones of 
the Yoredale Series. These are admirably seen from the road over 
from Buckden into Bishopdale. 

Wensleydale is a wide valley with abundant space on its floor 
for rich dairy farming, but its walls, like Wharfedale, are outlined by 
nearly continuous but more numerous and smaller limestone scars. 
So every side valley has waterfalls of surpassing beauty and variety, 
and to explore a tributary stream is to scramble past one waterfall 
after another until the high moorland is reached. The valleys on the 
south side of the main valley are big enough to be dales in their own 
right—Bishopdale, Coverdale, Widdale and so on, all attractive and 
different. 

The waterfalls are formed by the resistant limestones, some of 
which made the scars near the summits of Ingleborough and Pen-y- 
ghent. Below the falls there is generally a short gorge cut through the 
limestone edge and the sandstone below it, then a length of more 
normal stream-course running over the shale above the next lime- 
stone. It was from this succession of sandstone, limestone and shale, 
repeated in the gills of upper Wensleydale, that Phillips named and 
described the Yoredale Series. You may have crossed from Wensley- 
dale into Swaledale over the Buttertubs Pass, noticing the finely 
sculptured Buttertubs potholes on the roadside, and found yourself 
in a valley of still another character. It is likely that your memories of 
Swaledale will be of the magnificent heather moors, the finely wooded 
valley and the occasional area of limestone scenery as in lower 
Arkengarthdale near Reeth, or the wild gorges of Kisdon and Swin- 
nergill near Muker. This strongly differing character of the many 
dales is obvious and yet the basic ingredients of the scenery are the 
same, limestone scars, waterfalls, woods and moors. The proportions 
of the mixture vary and the scale of the detail changes from dale to 
dale with splendid effect. 

The north-west corner of the Park around Sedbergh, Dentdale 
and Garsdale has not yet been considered, but one of the dramatic 
views within the Park is the first full sight of the Howgill Fells from 
Garsdale Foot, seen coming down the Garsdale road on to the 
shoulder of Longstone Fell. Here we are confronted by a different 
world. A mountain mass clothed in a continuous green velvet cover— 
no limestone scars or rocky crags—everywhere smooth and beauti- 
fully moulded. This lovely assembly of hills is more akin to the Lake 
District than to the Pennines, sculptured from the same ancient slates 
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that make much of the country around Windermere. The narrow 
Rawthey valley between the Howgills and Baugh Fell has more of the 
character of a mountain torrent than any of the Dales rivers we have 
yet seen. To the east of the valley and continuing north to the West- 
morland boundary in Uldale the broad miles-long shoulders of the 
Baugh Fells claim our attention by their sheer mass and uniformity. 
While the mass of the Howsgills is smooth and rounded, its stream- 
courses often have spectacular crags of splintered slate of which the 
finest is Cautley Spout (SD 685974). This lies in a huge amphitheatre 
which is partly of glacial origin: steep and in parts almost vertical 
crags of slate rise for more than two hundred feet to the upper slopes 
of the Calf (2,220 ft.). A beck falls by a succession of leaps into this 
great combe making a waterfall which is in most striking contrast 
with those of the limestone dales. 


THE GEOLOGICAL SUCCESSION 


A major geological feature, the Dent Fault, is seen cutting across 
all the streams coming off Baugh Fell. Along its line the limestones 
on the east side are upturned to stand almost vertically against the 
slates of the west, and exciting gorges are cut through this zone of 
contorted rock. Such beck courses as Hebblethwaite Gill and Ecker- 
secker Beck will provide sufficient of the fantastic to repay all the 
trouble of exploring them. At Garsdale Foot the river Clough has 
some spectacular rock scenery as it approaches this fault line. From 
the foot of the Dent Fault near Kirkby Lonsdale, the Craven Faults 
run west to very near the southern boundary of the Park, making the 
wonderful Giggleswick Scar along the side of the main road north- 
west from Settle. They also cause a long succession of rugged lime- 
stone scars north and east of Settle, such as Langcliffe, Benscar, and 
Attermire, and are marked by Malham Cove and Gordale Scar in 
Airedale. Further east the fault decreases in size but is seen in the 
Linton Falls on the Wharfe and can be traced across Greenhow Hill 
to Pateley Bridge. 

The most varied series of rocks to be found in the Park area are 
those which lie beneath the limestones of the south-west in Ribbles- 
dale and the Ingleton area. These belong to three very ancient groups, 
the Pre-Cambrian, the Ordovician and Silurian systems. There are 
two big gaps: the Cambrian system is missing between Pre-Cambrian 
and Ordovician and the Devonian system between Silurian and Car- 
boniferous. The gaps are represented by great unconformities where 
the Carboniferous limestones can be seen to lie almost horizontally 
across the upturned edges of highly-folded lower strata. The Mesozoic 
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and Tertiary eras are entirely unrepresented. The systems present in 
the Park area can perhaps be shown best in a much simplified table: 


n 
Thickness 8 Series Areas where present 

Millstone Grit Heather moors of the north- 

74 east and of the higher “tops” 
1200 ft. (a) Yoredale Most of Wensleydale and 

“| Swaledale 
4000-5000 ft. < Great Scar Limestone South-west: Malham, Settle, 

0 Ingleborough 

v Basement conglomerate Sedbergh, Rawthey valley 
2000 ft. S Silurian Ingleton, Ribblesdale, Malham, 

ro) Sedbergh and Howgill Fells 
500 ft. im Ordovician Austwick, Ribblesdale 
2500 ft. P| Pre-Cambrian Ingleton, Ribblesdale 

A 


A splendid section of Pre-Cambrian green and blue slates and grits 
can be followed on well-made and maintained paths in the Ingleton 
Glens. Between the main entrance near Ingleton and God’s Bridge 24 
miles upstream where the river runs from under a limestone pave- 
ment, there is a series of waterfalls and gorges formed where the 
river runs over the harder grit bands or cuts a gorge through the 
upturned slates. At Thornton Force (SD 695753) in Twistleton Glen 
the Pre-Cambrian rocks are seen beneath the limestone over the lip 
of which the water pours. The area near Horton-in-Ribblesdale is not 
well exposed and has little effect on the scenery. 

The Ordovician and Silurian rocks are best seen in Crummackdale 
and in Ribblesdale between Horton and Helwith Bridge. The Ordo- 
vician series is mainly shales and has little impact on the scenery, 
making the low country between Austwick and Wharfe villages. The 
rest of Crummackdale has ridges and outcrops of the Silurian series 
of grits and flags, caused by folding into anticlines and synclines 
which are so beautifully weathered out and displayed that this valley 
is classic ground for students of geology. On each side of the valley 
and at its head the Great Scar Limestone rests horizontally upon the 
upturned edges of the folded Silurian. A similar striking series of 
folds occupies all the Ribble valley between Horton and Helwith 
Bridge and they are well exposed both in the valley sides and in the 
numerous quarries around Helwith Bridge and Arcow Wood, where 
the best-known site of the great unconformity on the hillside behind 
the quarries is scheduled as a Site of Special Scientific Interest. 

The small area of Silurian rocks around Malham Tarn is not so 
well seen except for a few score yards near where Mastiles Lane 
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crosses the upper Gordale Beck (SD 911655). For a short way up- 
stream and in a small tributary from the east the slates can be 
examined, and not far below Mastiles Lane is a fine exposure of the 
North Craven Fault where the slates give way to the limestone and 
the fault line is filled with fault breccias and calcite. 

The structure of the Carboniferous system forms a flattish dome 
and its very gentle dip brings the Carboniferous limestone down from 
about 1,200 ft. around Ingleborough to valley floor-level in Wensley- 
dale and below that in most of Swaledale. 

This dip brings the Yoredales to their greatest prominence in 
Wensleydale, and the Millstone Grit from the meagre summit 
patches in the south-west to the dominance it enjoys around Great 
Shunner Fell and Tan Hill. 

The Craven Fault is a simple structure as far east as Settle. A 
throw of 5,000 ft. or more brings the Millstone Grit on the south side 
down to the level of the Great Scar Limestone. For many miles the 
contrast between limestone and grit country on either side of the fault 
makes a fine natural boundary to the Park. At Settle the fault splits 
into three branches; one, the North Craven Fault, running across the 
fells, passes just south of Malham Tarn, crosses Wharfedale at 
Linton Falls and strikes over Greenhow. It diminishes rapidly to the 
east and does not cause any notable features. The Mid-Craven Fault 
can be traced running east from Settle and is the southern boundary 
of a block of limestone two miles wide in which are formed the out- 
standing scenic features of the Settle-Malham area. For example, 
Malham Cove and Gordale Scar are stream-head erosion features cut 
into the scar of this fault. The South Craven Fault diverges to the 
south-east from near Settle but only by close geological mapping can 
its course be followed towards Skipton. ; 

The Great Scar Limestone was byno means the earliest part of the 
Carboniferous limestone series. A great thickness of lower limestone 
is absent because during the time of its formation there was no de- 
position where the older rocks now seen below the limestone north 
of the Craven Fault made a land area. The lower Carboniferous has 
been zoned by its fossils into divisions distinguished by the letters 
Z, C, S, and D. D is further subdivided into D,, D2 and D3, and is 
then followed by the Millstone Grit. In the Park nearly all the Great 
Scar Limestone belongs to the D, zone, with very small areas of S and 
C limestones near Settle. The Yoredale Series belongs to D, and D3. 
The Great Scar is a massive pure limestone typically seen in Malham 
Cove and Kilnsey Crag, but the Yoredales are a series of thinner 
limestone occurring in a rhythmic sequence with shale and sandstone, 
so that a “unit” of limestone, shale, sandstone, is repeated many 
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times. The differing resistance to weathering of the limestone and 
shale is the cause of the terraces of the sides of Wensleydale and of the 
abundance of lovely waterfalls in all its stream-courses. The principal 
limestones, from the bottom upward, are Hardraw Scar, Simonstone, 
Middle and Main; these four are responsible for most of the obvious 
scars in Wensleydale. The repeated rhythmic units vary considerably 
in thickness and so give great variety to the scars. An increased thick- 
ness of the Yoredales northwards is mainly due to more shale and 
sandstones; the series therefore gives rise to fewer pronounced fea- 
tures in Swaledale than in Wensleydale. 

A section of the lower portion of the Yoredale Series is admirably 
displayed near Askrigg and in following this section one will see some 
fine waterfalls. The stream which runs down the west side of the 
village has many names. From its entry into the river it is Paddock 
Beck but following the Mill Lane from Askrigg you meet the stream 
where its name changes to the better-known Mill Gill Beck. From an 
old mill at the end of the lane, one can go up the east side of the 
stream through a valley rapidly becoming a gorge until the first 
big fall is reached. This is Millgill Force, falling over the lowest of 
the Yoredale limestones, the Hardraw Scar which takes its name from 
the famous fall further up the dale. Above Millgill Force there is six 
hundred yards of normal but very attractive stream-course as far 
as a small waterfall over the Simonstone limestone. From here 
another gorge leads to the foot of Whitfield Gill Force, over the 
Middle limestone, and into Whitfield Gill, a splendid wooded gorge. 
A comparable sequence of falls can be seen near Keld, both in the 
river starting with Kisdon Falls, then Catrake Force, Currack Force, 
Rainby Force and Wain Wath Force, with several falls in East Gill 
and other tributaries. Again these are over limestones of the Yore- 
dale series, but over beds as high as the Main limestone. 

The Millstone Grit is a series of thick and coarse sandstones 
separated by wide shale bands. In the Ingleborough area a thin cap 
of the lowest grit about fifty feet thick rests on the Yoredales. The 
unconformity between them cuts out all the strata above the Main 
limestone, which is the rock of which the crags above the 2,100-ft. 
contour are made. To the north there are steadily more Yoredale 
strata below the Millstone Grit but there are wider areas of grit moors 
on the fells around Shunner Fell and Tan Hill. The fullest develop- 
ment of the Millstone Grit lies to the south-east beyond the Park 
boundary. 

The economic products of the Carboniferous rocks will be men- 
tioned in a later chapter on industries, but it should be said here that 
there are two areas where the Carboniferous limestone is traversed by 
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a complex of veins mineralised chiefly with ores of lead and some 
zinc. The veins form the mineral fields of Grassington Moor with 
Greenhow Hill and the field which includes practically all Swaledale 
within the Park. The veins have for the most part a gangue of 
barite and, in some parts, of fluorite. The dominant ore is galenite 
(sulphide of lead) except for a small area on Malham Moor where at 
the opening of the nineteenth century zinc and copper ores were 
mined. In the upper part of the Yoredales and the base of the Mill- 
stone Grit there are some useful seams of coal which were extensively 
worked in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The Millstone 
Grit, true to its name, provided millstones from the earliest times 
and both grits and limestones have been used for building throughout 
the Dales. 


THE ICE AGE 


The most recent geological episode was the Pleistocene or Great 
Ice Age, which lasted from about 1 million B.C. to 10,000 B.C. 
Traces of its events are still fresh and form much of the surface we 
now see. 

The highest hills were almost smothered by ice in the form of 
confluent glaciers which flowed outwards from the uplands, mostly 
following the main valley lines. When arctic conditions began to wane 
tongues of ice occupied only the valleys. Erosion caused by the ice 
modified the pre-glacial shapes of the hills and upper valleys. It was 
probably the scouring of the ice sheets which took away some of the 
shales and emphasised the limestone terraces of the Yoredale coun- 
try. Age-long accumulations of weathered material were cleared 
away from the uplands and much of the bare rock scenery we now 
admire was revealed. Rocks and debris of all kinds were carried away 
by the ice and deposited where the ice eventually melted. In this way 
some erratics, ‘‘stranger rocks’, were left, such as at Norber, on 
the southern outflank of Ingleborough. A very large number of rocks, 
some of them weighing several tons, lie about on the grey-white 
limestone surface conspicuous by their dark colour and appearance. 
They are boulders of Silurian slaty rocks torn up from the valleys of 
Crummackdale or Ribblesdale, carried by the ice and dumped on a 
plateau of limestone. The Norber boulders (SD 766698) are a famous 
geological sight and should not be missed. 

The valleys which had been cut to a V shape by their rivers were 
smoothed and reshaped to a broad U, and the nearly flat-bottomed 
steep-sided impression we get on looking along any of our dales is 
due to this glacial moulding. However, as with the erratics, the 
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glaciers did drop rock debris, as boulder clay in the lower valleys. In 
a few areas well-moulded drumlins are found, the best of which are 
in Ribblesdale between Horton and Ribblehead and on the lower 
flanks of Pen-y-ghent. (SD 795785 is roughly the mid-spot of several 
square miles.) 

Large moraines cross most of the valleys, looking and acting like 
embankments. For a time after the Ice Age most of them impounded 
lakes which gradually filled up with alluvium so that every valley 
bottom has its glacial lake flats, some of which extend two or three 
miles up the valley floor. These are now rich meadowland liable to 
flood in winter, resuming their former appearance as a lake. Two 
particularly prominent moraines are those at Grinton in Swaledale 
(SE 052987) and Grassington in Wharfedale (SE 006631). 

There are a few special features which attract particular attention. 
All visitors who see Cautley Spout, near Sedbergh, must find Cautley 
Crag, the amphitheatre of high and almost vertical crags in which the 
fall is enclosed, an impressive sight. There is another comparable 
amphitheatre in Dentdale at Combe Scar (SD 679875). As this name 
hints, these are cwms, hollows in part produced by glacial erosion, a 
common feature in all the Lake District mountains but rare in the 
Pennines. Better known than the cwms are the two natural lakes, 
Malham Tarn and Semerwater. Malham Tarn is north of the North 
Craven Fault and rests on a patch of impervious Silurian slate, but it 
is impounded by a small moraine across its foot. This is recognisable 
in the low hills of gravel which stretch between Low Trenhouse and 
Street Gate. Semerwater occupies a hollow probably deepened by ice 
erosion and closed by morainic material piled across the mouth of 
Semerdale. 

The glacial period had an influence on our flora and fauna; 
remains of animals which were then present have been found in some 
of the many caves. In a warm interglacial period hippopotamus, 
rhinoceros, lion, sabre-toothed tiger and elephant lived here and their 
bones and teeth have been found in Victoria, Kinsey and other caves. 
In the period immediately after the withdrawal of the ice, Arctic hare 
and fox, reindeer, bison and more than one species of bear were a 
part of our fauna and their remains have been found in Douky 
Bottom, Elbolton and other caves in Craven. Other extinct animals 
include the lynx and the elk. Victoria Cave can still be visited, but the 
animal remains must be seen in the collections at the Pig Yard 
Museum, Settle, and the Craven Museum, Skipton. 

A few species of plant have survived from the flora of the tundra 
which characterised the Park during the period 10,000 to 8000 B.C. 
There are remnants of juniper forest on the flank of the Howgill Fells 
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near Cautley, on Moughton Fell, and on the south side of upper 
Swaledale. A few smaller plants, the mountain avens, bearberry, 
clubmoss and others equally rare, are still found in a few places. On 
most of the summits there has been a growth of thick peat from about 
7000 B.C. to A.D. 1000, remnants of other forests of pine and birch, 
and later of oak, elm, ash and other trees, with their undergrowth, 
being preserved in it. On some of the fells the remains of these trees, 
trunks, branches and roots can be seen in the peat cuttings. The pollen 
of the whole flora is preserved and can be extracted from the peat, 
which is not now forming. In many places the peat has been cut for 
fuel and in the cuttings implements and traces of prehistoric man 
have been encountered occasionally. 





3 
Natural History 


D. BREMNER 


THE AREA enclosed by the Dales National Park boundary is a system 
of valleys, plateaux, and more prominent tops. To the visitor who 
may be accustomed to living near thickly wooded or lowland agri- 
cultural landscape the hills and uplands of the Park may at first seem 
barren. But appreciation grows with intimacy especially when the 
rich variety of changing seasons is experienced. 

The present-day scenery is partly a product of man’s activities 
through the centuries and in particular of his custom to graze sheep 
and cattle. But however important the influence of man, much of the 
Dales scenery still results from the physical background of the under- 
lying rock strata which weather to produce a wide variety of soils. 
The formation of soil is a continuous process subject to the rigours 
of the upland climate as well as interaction with the plant communi- 
ties living upon its surface. 


LIMESTONE CLIFF, SCREE AND PAVEMENT 


The Great Scar Limestone is synonymous with Dales landscapes, 
particularly those of the West Riding section in the south and south- 
west. Control of the shape of the landscape is very obviously demon- 
strated here. Cliff, scree and limestone pavement abound in miniature 
everywhere and become spectacularly developed at Malham Cove 
and Gordale Scar. In such situations it is possible to observe the 
different stages of the soil-forming process at work. On the lime- 
stone scree, though apparently devoid of colonising vegetation, the 
frost-shattered pieces of rock provide an excellent substratum for 
colonising lichens. Unless the scree has recently developed and the 
faces of the fragments are new, it is common to find almost the entire 
surface covered in lichens, amongst them Aspicilia calcarea. As soon 
as the surface is weathered sufficiently to produce the rudiments of 
soil, mosses such as Tortella tortuosa and Camptothecium sericeum 
colonise, as in time do one or two of the rhizomatous plants like 
thistle species and Dog’s Mercury, Mercurialis perennis. The rhizomes 
assist in stabilising the scree and allowing plants such as Wild Thyme, 
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Thymus drucei, Sheep’s Fescue Grass, Festuca ovina, and the Slender 
Bedstraw, Galium sterneri, to make their appearance. On the death 
of these plants their decomposing remains contribute to the accumu- 
lating soil strongly calcareous matter and as the habitat becomes 
stabilised a rich variety of herbs and grasses develops. The final 
result is a closed turf with Blue-moor Grass, Sesleria albicans, 
predominating and becoming co-dominant with Sheep’s Fescue 
later on. 

These various stages in the formation of soil and vegetation can 
be seen in depressions on the limestone pavement and in cracks and 
crevices of the cliffs. The Great Scar Limestone is very pure in terms of 
its lime content and the processes of weathering result in much of the 
rock passing into solution, thus leaving little residue behind to add to 
the body of the soil. What is left is therefore very thin, highly calcare- 
ous and often dark in colour. Limestone pavement varies enormously 
in appearance according to the form of weathering to which it has 
been subjected and its own physical structure. Within one pavement 
conditions for plant growth vary from the clint surfaces, with extremes 
of drought, heavy rain and wind, and widely fluctuating temperatures, 
to the bottom of the deepest grykes 15 or 20 ft. below, where it is 
often cool, damp, dark and windless. These deeper fissures contain 
mosses and shade-loving plants typical of woodland such as Herb 
Robert, Geranium robertianum, Hard Shield Fern, Polystichum 
aculeatum, and Hart’s Tongue Fern, Phyllitis scolopendrium. Sheep 
grazing is eliminated from the deep grykes and the plants here thrive 
well on the rich calcareous soil. In the shallow grykes and cavities a 
grassland similar to the last stage described above for scree can form, 
but Sesleria albicans is dominant and it can survive well in reduced 
grazing conditions. Although an exceedingly common grass of the 
limestone in the Park, nationally its distribution is confined to the 
north of England, central Scotland and western Ireland. It is one 
of the first plants to flower in the spring and is sometimes noticeable 
as soon as late February. 

Life on a limestone cliff face is hazardous but trees flourish sur- 
prisingly well in the small pockets of soil on the ledges. They often 
appear along levels of the face associated with the percolation of 
water along bedding planes. Native species are Ash, Fraxinus 
excelsior, Hawthorn, Crataegus monogyna, and Yew, Taxus baccata. 
The latter’s rich dark green hue produces a pleasing contrast with the 
white sunlit limestone and the softer greens of the limestone pasture. 

Birds too, especially Kestrel and Ring Ouzel, take advantage of 
the inaccessibility of the cliff face. The kestrel appears to increase in 
number when the population of short-tailed vole, Microtus agrestis, 
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in surrounding grassland is higher. However, it is not uncommon to 
find the regurgitated pellets of the kestrel containing beetle elytra only 
and with no evidence of mammal parts. 


ROUGH GRAZINGS 


The greatest part of the Dales scenery can be described as “rough 
grazing”, where no reseeding or addition of surface dressing takes 
place. On the higher land old rocks such as Millstone Grit or the Yore- 
dales indicate the vegetation. Lower down, deposits of glacial drift 
contribute greatly to the variety of soils and vegetation; this can 
best be appreciated in autumn when the mosaic of colours is clearest. 

Dry valleys are characteristic features of limestone topography. 
The sides of the valley are composed of colonised scree which forms 
a closely grazed turf, while on the floor, glacial drift, perhaps mostly 
composed of sandstone, has accumulated and produced a poorly 
drained soil. Material derived from soil creep and from the river 
which was formerly present may also be deposited on the valley 
floor. Conditions here favour the calcifuge or acid-tolerant plants, 
like Mat Grass, Nardus stricta, the Heath Bedstraw, Galium saxatile, 
and the Heath Rush, Juncus squarrosus. In general it is a species-poor 
community dominated by Nardus which occludes the light from most 
other species by its spreading older leaves and tussock-forming habit. 
Sheep are usually to be found grazing along the sides of such a valley 
but only occasionally venturing on to the floor to feed selectively on 
the few more palatable grasses which survive between the tussocks. 
The soil here is likely to be of the acid-brown earth variety, of good 
depth but leached heavily by the Pennine rains. Where drainage is 
especially poor pools of standing water are not uncommon and Soft 
Rush, Juncus effusus, is to be found in plenty. Such impeded drainage 
is frequent over the shales of the Yoredales and on the Bowland 
shales to the south. Much of these areas is dominated by Cotton 
Grass, Eriophorum vaginatum, also a tussock former which makes 
walking uncomfortable. But this is a valuable plant of the rough 
grazings as it has the ability to retain potassium and phosphorus 
in its leaves. These are essential trace elements in the sheep’s diet. 

Over the Millstone Grit series of sandstones and shales typical 
moorland communities develop with Wavy-Hair Grass, Deschampsia 
flexuosa, Heather, Calluna vulgaris, Bilberry, Vaccinium myrtillus, 
and a mixture of lichens, Cladonia sp. Much of the moorland was 
formerly managed to support considerable numbers of Red Grouse 
and the healthy growth of heather encouraged by periodic burning. A 
combination of lack of keepering and increased grazing has reduced 
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large tracts of the former heather moors. But good grouse moor still 
does exist, for example on Barden Moor on the Duke of Devonshire’s 
estate, and the rich throaty call of this fine bird can still be heard 
occasionally in many parts of the Park. The Golden Plover’s plaintive 
notes drifting through the windswept sky are also sounds easily 
remembered. Skylarks and Meadow Pipits rise from under the 
walker’s feet and it is a keen eye which spots their well-camouflaged 
nests. There are few birds of prey to be seen here now and Kestrel and 
Short-eared Owl are the chief residents. The Carrion Crow is com- 
monly seen on one of its many missions of destruction in the spring- 
time. It is not unusual to find a collection of eggs in a “crow egg 
dump” representing a dozen species which have been pilfered in this 
way. The war on the crow declared by keeper, farmer and naturalist 
alike seems to have little effect on its total population. 


THE DALES 


The sporadic woodlands of the Park are largely confined to the 
Dales themselves where the climate is less severe and the establish- 
ment of trees may have been encouraged by the erection of a wall or 
fence to exclude sheep. Some of the Dales are flat-bottomed with a 
rich alluvial deposit covering them and supporting a rich vegetation 
of better quality grasses and a large number of herbs. In spring and 
early summer the scene is dominated by Meadow and Creeping 
Buttercup, Ranunculus acris and R. repens, which, though not con- 
tributing much to the value of the resulting hay, at least provide the 
visitor with one of the most brilliant displays of colour early in the 
year. Reseeding causes an increase in the proportion of more pala- 
table grasses like Red and Meadow Fescue, Festuca rubra and F. 
pratensis, and Perennial Rye-grass, Lolium perenne. With much of the 
bottom land being managed for hay meadow or permanent pasture, 
woodland is confined to the slopes of the Dales, often in association 
with the scars, screes and pavements. In no dale is there continuous 
cover of such limestone woodland, but upper Wharfedale and Litton- 
dale retain the most extensive stretches. The soil in these scar wood- 
lands is typically like that already described for limestone areas and 
in general is not more than a foot deep and often much less. The tree 
flora is frequently dominated by Ash, with Hazel, Corylus avellana, 
and Hawthorn in association. The last two species are thought to be 
those which colonised the scree initially, hazel probably preceding 
hawthorn. Other species, sometimes locally abundant, include Syca- 
more, Acer pseudoplatanus, and Bird Cherry, Prunus padus. 
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Although considered as woodland, many of these areas hardly 
merit the description as they have been open to grazing to a greater 
or lesser extent for many decades. They range from woodlands with 
little grazing and many species, for example, Primrose, Primula 
vulgaris, Bluebell, Endymion non-scriptus, and Ramsons, Allium 
ursinum, to those which are heavily grazed with practically no canopy 
and little in the way of woodland flora. 

Present-day management of the Dales woodlands is directed 
principally towards providing grazing and important winter shelter 
for livestock. A number of landowners still use them to rear pheasant 
and encourage other game, for example snipe and hare. There is good 
representation of woodland birds and at least 50 species may be 
recorded. As many of these woodlands are isolated from similar 
areas their margins are often set abruptly against grazed grassland. 
One has only to be walking over the open fell and suddenly come into 
a Dales wood to realise how valuable it is as a reservoir of bird life. 
The strong voices of the Song Thrush and the Wren can often be 
heard whilst still several hundred yards out on the grassland. It is 
especially worthwhile to visit the woodland at dusk or in the early 
dawn when a prominent species is the Woodcock, if one is fortunate 
to see it during its peculiar “‘roding flight”’. Like the Snipe it pursues 
an erratic course with the long beak held low and emits a series of 
high-pitched squeaks which are lost to the ear in a wind of any force, 
and a number of low-pitched and more easily heard “grunts”. This 
display is believed to be territorial in function and is to be seen during 
March, April and May particularly. 


FRESHWATER LIFE 


Because it is so dominated by limestone there are large parts of the 
Park which are devoid of surface water. Malham Tarn is the largest 
lake with a surface area of about 153 acres and a maximum depth of 
14 feet. Much of the water draining to the Tarn flows over limestone 
and is heavily charged with lime. This factor together with the high 
altitude of the Tarn at 1,200 ft. make it a unique habitat for plants and 
animals. The richly calcareous water favours those species which 
require lime for their existence, and no fewer than nine molluscs are 
at their highest locality in Britain. The large expanse of water also 
attracts resident species such as Mallard, Tufted Duck and Coot and 
regular winter visitors like Goosander, Pochard, Golden Eye and 
Heron. This tarn also supports a population of Great Crested Grebe 
and a pair of resident Little Grebe. Nesting sites for these species 
of diver are few in number, and although as many as 20 may be seen 
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early in the spring when they first arrive, it is believed that only three 
or four pairs actually breed. These are restricted to the sheltered 
parts of the Tarn where the Bottle Sedge, Carex rostrata, is rooted. 
The two species of grebe are easily recognisable by their long necks 
and are well worth watching early in the year for the clearly defined 
features of courtship behaviour they display. 

The fast-flowing, well-oxygenated calcareous streams of the Dales 
are still mostly free from the adverse effects of pollution and can 
support a rich invertebrate fauna as well as good trout in selected 
stretches of the larger rivers. Mayflies which are adapted for swim- 
ming, e.g. Bactis species, and those which are adapted for clinging, 
e.g. Ecdyonurus, abound among the stones. The scavenging fresh- 
water crayfish, Astacus, is also still to be found in many becks though 
is clearly less common than when it was fished for as a delicacy. Caddis 
flies, beetles, midge larvae, water mites and leeches are very common 
where conditions are appropriate to their way of life. 


CONSERVATION 


The Yorkshire Dales National Park has an immense variety of 
flora and fauna set in a most attractive landscape. The original 
National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act of 1949 (extended 
and modified in August 1968 by the Countryside Act) recognised the 
fine opportunities afforded by the Parks for open-air recreation; and 
to provide these must remain one of its principal functions. But hand- 
in-hand with such provision must be a strong awareness of conserva- 
tion and its practical implications. The concept of conservation is a 
positive one involving the long-term planning of the use of our natural 
resources, for example, land, soil, wildlife and minerals, for the bene- 
fit of the whole community. Recreation and preservation of scenery 
are matters for the Park Planning Committees, but the Nature Con- 
servancy (since 1965 part of the Natural Environment Research 
Council) has responsibility for the areas it has designated as National 
Nature Reserves and there are two of these in the West Riding part 
of the Park. Both Colt Park and Ling Gill are in Ribblesdale and 
exhibit a condition which must have been more widespread in the 
area in earlier times. Colt Park consists of an ashwood over deeply 
dissected limestone pavement and with a rich ground flora. The 
reserve is only 16 acres and an application must be made to the Con- 
servancy for the necessary visiting permit. Picking flowers or collec- 
tion of any kind is forbidden. Ling Gill is a striking if sometimes 
treacherous gorge cut dramatically through the massive beds of the 
Great Scar Limestone. Even a small increase in volume of water in 
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Cam Beck, which runs through it, can make it impossible to walk up 
the bottom of the gorge. Permission to visit Ling Gill is not required 
but the flora here is also protected by prohibiting picking and collec- 
tion. 

The Yorkshire Naturalists’ Trust also has two reserves in the 
Park, a part of Grass Wood in upper Wharfedale which is leased from 
the Forestry Commission, and Globe Flower Wood, which it owns, 
near Malham Tarn. The area in Grass Wood includes limestone pave- 
ment, a small scar and scree, as well as a naturally regenerating mixed 
ash woodland on thin limestone soils. It is well protected from wind 
and enjoys a less severe climate than the other reserves mentioned. 
Access is open but visitors are asked to refrain from picking or up- 
rooting plants. Globe Flower Wood is less than an acre, a damp and 
lime-enriched site most susceptible to the effects of people’s feet. The 
flora illustrates a beautiful seasonal succession of Wood Anemone, 
Anemone nemorosa, Globe Flower, Trollius europaeus, with Early 
Purple Orchid, Orchis mascula, Melancholy Thistle, Cirsium hetero- 
phyllum, and Meadow Sweet, Filipendula ulmaria. Such vegetation is 
most sensitive to trampling and since much of this tiny reserve is 
visible over a low boundary wall, visitors are requested to view it 
from the road and to avoid entering. 

The Dales National Park was chosen for its outstanding natural 
beauty: the reserves mentioned have been selected for their particular 
value to the scientist and the naturalist. It is one of man’s habits to 
draw attention to that which is unusual or special in some way and 
by so doing he often reduces or eliminates it by the sheer pressure of 
people coming to see it. There is much detail of flora, fauna and land- 
scape which remains largely unseen because it is “ordinary’’. It is 
hoped that this article has contributed to its wider understanding and 
that visitors will feel tempted to take the less frequented paths to 
extend our knowledge of the natural history of the Park. In so doing, 
of course, no thinking person will contribute to the farmer’s difficul- 
ties by interfering with land or livestock. 





4 
Archaeology 


JEFFREY RADLEY 


Any survey of the archaeology of the Park must begin with a tribute 
to Dr. Arthur Raistrick, who has devoted nearly fifty years to the 
study of Dales archaeology. In fact, there would be very little known 
and certainly little written without Dr. Raistrick’s numerous books 
and pamphlets. Obviously this chapter reflects much of what he has 
discovered, particularly his excavated and surveyed sites around 
Grassington and Malham, even where his interpretations are not 
followed. 

There is no trace of man in the Pennines in the warm periods which 
occur within the Pleistocene Ice Age, and only when the ice caps and 
glaciers melted, around 10,000 B.C., did man first penetrate the 
Pennines. At that time, Britain was on the very fringe of the inhabi- 
table world and as people moved northwards from the Continent 
they brought a succession of technologies and ways of life, only some 
of which can be recognised in the Dales. These waves of immigrants 
have been intimately bound up with the local climate; when it was 
mild the occupied area expanded at the expense of the natural vegeta- 
tion, and when the climate entered a cool wet phase the area open to 
man contracted. While the Pennines have never been a barrier, they 
have always been rugged enough to yield only a marginal existence 
giving a material poverty which is the main characteristic of most of 
the archaeological sites in the Dales. 


PALAEOLITHIC AND MESOLITHIC TIMES 


The retreat of the Dales glaciers permitted the area to be gradually 
colonised by tundra vegetation such as moss, grass, sedge and a few 
willow and birch. Reindeer followed the cold dry climate and vegeta- 
tion northwards, and with the herds came the occasional hunting 
group. All the evidence which has been collected points to a period 
extending from 9000 to 2000 B.C. during which there was only a thin 
spread of tribal or family groups in the Pennines, engaged in nomadic 
hunting, fishing and collecting. One of these groups, representing the 
very end of the Old Stone Age (Palaeolithic), camped in Victoria Cave 
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PLATE IX. A crisp winter day brings many people to enjoy the surroundings of 
Bolton Abbey, a priory whose remains date mainly from the fourteenth century 


PLATE X. The massive nature of Bolton Castle contrasts starkly with the pastoral 
surroundings of Wensleydale 








PLATE XI. An aerial view of Grassington in Wharfedale. The different periods 
of building are apparent, especially the peripheral growth of residential housing. 
This illustrates some of the development pressures within the Park 


PLATE XII. This view of Askrigg also illustrates well the field barns which are so 
characteristic of the landscape and economy of the Dales 








PLATE Xl. Hawes from the west. The irregularity of the lay-out cocks a pleasing 
snook at much contemporary planning. Its function as a livestock centre iS 
shown by the extent of the market pens in the background 


PLATE XIV. West Burton, a long and wide green-village at the entrance to the 
side valley of Walden. It is difficult to imagine that such villages just grew: surely 
they must have been planned this way? 





PLATE XV. A close-up of the summit of Ingleborough. Most 
of the hut circles inside the fortified area can be seen 


PLATE XVI. Part of the Celtic field system above Grassington. 
Aerial photography reveals the essential landscape element of 
two millennia ago 








xvi. Romano-British stock enclosures on the fell above 
Stalling Busk about 2 miles S.E. of Semerwater 


PLATE Xvi. A nucleated settlement at Selside, near Horton- 
in-Ribblesdale, showing the typical hut circles with rectilinear 
enclosures 








A settlement and field system S.E. of Clapha 


Romano-British and medieval remains N.W. of Horton-in-Ribbles- 
dale 
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(SD 839649) and left behind parts of two ivory cylindrical rods, a 
harpoon head of reindeer antler, flints and a hearth, probably dating 
to about 9000 B.C. A similar rod of reindeer antler and a flint flake 
were found in Kinsey Cave (SD 804656). As the climate became 
warmer and wetter, more like the present climate, forests of hazel, 
birch and pine spread over most of the hills, being succeeded around 
5000 B.C. by forests of oak, alder, willow and elm. The upper limit 
of tree growth was around 1,700 ft., above which the trees thinned 
out into grass, heath and sedge. This milder climate supported a 
woodland fauna, in particular the red deer, which was hunted by 
groups of the Middle Stone Age (Mesolithic), from about 7000 to 2000 
B.C. Tiny flint or chert barbs known as “‘microliths”, scrapers to clean 
skins, awls, and occasionally a chipped flint axe are typical of the 
temporary camp sites found all over the Pennines, particularly in 
what was then the open woodland above 1,000 ft. Sites have been 
found near Malham Tarn (SD 904664), in Arkengarthdale (NY 
929077), at Askrigg, Stirton and Gargrave. After about 5000 B.C., 
the increasing dampness led to the accumulation of semi-decayed 
vegetation in the form of peat, first in badly drained valleys and 
hollows and later over most of the gritstone and shale hills above 
900 ft. as a blanket of peat. It is impressive to see flints from the 
Middle Stone Age excavated, as they were at the Trunckle Peat Pits, 
Barden Fell (SE 078595), from a forest level now convered by 3 ft. of 
blanket peat. It is probably this increased dampness which led to the 
temporary use of such caves as Victoria and Jubilee Caves (SD 
838655). 


LATER PREHISTORY 


A continuation of this damp climate made the uplands increasing- 
ly inhospitable, so that when evidence is found of the New Stone Age 
(Neolithic), commencing about 3000 B.C., it is mainly on the lower 
slopes. There is no indication that these people, who acquired the 
knowledge of polished stone tools, pottery, agriculture and domestic 
animals, ever settled in any numbers in the Dales, and those who did 
settle probably came late in the period, around 2000 B.C. There are 
no early long burial mounds, but Giant’s Grave near Halton Gill 
(SD 856734; Figure 4), a large mutilated round barrow with the 
remains of two stone burial chambers, may date to the later New 
Stone Age. Some of the caves were occupied from time to time, and 
pottery, bones and flints have been found in Attermire, Elbolton, 
Jubilee and Kelco Caves. Numerous arrow-heads, and polished axes 
made from Lake District volcanic lava, have been found especially 
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Fig. 4. Giant’s Grave, near Halton Gill; a round barrow, probably of 
Neolithic age 


around Grassington and Malham, indicating hunting and forest 
clearance. At this time Britain received immigrants skilled in making 
finely decorated Beakers, but only a few fragments have been found 
in Sewell’s Cave (SD 785666), and at Malham and Grassington in 
burial mounds. 

The Early Bronze Age, from around 1800to 1400 B.C., has given us 
several earthworks within the Park. The people of this period made 
large circular sites called “henges”. These are composed of a flat 
area surrounded by a ditch and an outer bank, and are thought to 
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have been for ritual or ceremonial purposes. There are two henges 
in the Park, Castle Dykes, Aysgarth (SD 982873), and Yarnbury, 
above Grassington (SE 013654). Burial mounds, often from this 
period, can be seen at Dent, Grassington, Malham, Sedbergh, 
Stirton and Thorpe. At Giggleswick, the Apronful of Stones (SD 
805665), now a low mound, was 45 ft. wide and 20 ft. high when 
opened in 1784, and had a partitioned stone chamber at its centre 
which held a skeleton with a circular piece of ivory, and a boar’s 
tusk. At Scale House, Rylstone (SD 971569), a coffin made from a 
split tree trunk was found in 1864 under a clay mound with the re- 
mains of a woollen garment or shroud. Other burial mounds have 
yielded jet buttons, bone tools and food vessels. Isolated surface 
finds include many barbed and tanged flint arrow-heads, polished 
and perforated axe-hammers, and the first bronze flat axes, such as 
the one from Skyrethorn (Skythorns on modern maps). 

The succeeding Middle Bronze Age, from around 1600 to 1000 
B.C., had a reasonably dry climate which permitted a continued 
growth in the area occupied by man, but, except for burial mounds, 
there are few visible remains which can be firmly attributed to this 
period. The dead were always cremated and often deposited in 
cinerary urns. Two were found at Otterburn and others at Thorpe 
and Grassington. Unexcavated cairns can be seen at Barden, Embsay, 
Malham, Threshfield and Giggleswick. Typical of this period are 
circles of standing stones and earthen rings which often have burials 
inside. Stone circles can be seen at Appletreewick, Bordley, Carperby 
(SD 990902), Embsay and Yockenthwaite (SD 899794), and earthen 
rings at Otterburn (SD 883573) and Lawkland (SD 798675). Flint 
was still in use, but bronze was more plentiful with flanged axes and 
spear-heads being the most frequent surface finds. 

Curiously, the Late Bronze Age, from around 1000 B.C. almost 
to the Roman conquest, is poorly represented in the north, and the 
Park area is no exception. Probably many of the hut circles and field 
remains described below had their origins at this time, which saw 
extensive forest clearance and an increase in grassland studded with 
ash trees, important on the limestone for the first time. On the higher 
hills the peat continued to accumulate as the climate deteriorated but 
it was still possible to farm at over 1,000 ft. Dr. Raistrick has excava- 
ted a hut circle near Comb Scar, Malham (SD 894648), which was 
19 ft. across with walls up to 6 ft. thick around it, which he believes 
to be Bronze Age, and which is probably representative of the ordin- 
ary habitations of the area. The period is best known by its bronze 
tools—palstaves, socketed axes and leaf-shaped spear-heads which 
may be indicative of intertribal fighting. 
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THE ROMANO-BRITISH PERIOD 


New weapons and tools integrated with the local Bronze Age 
culture probably represent what little there was of the Jron Age in 
the Dales. Recognisable items include a bronze cauldron from 
Austwick, a bronze torque or collar from Embsay, a Celtic mirror- 
handle from Ingleton, and a fine iron sword in a decorated scabbard 
from Flasby. The sword probably belonged to a period of intertribal 
warfare which culminated in the resistance offered by the federation 
of the Brigantes against the Romans. The only hill-fort in the Park 
which may date from this period is on the summit of Ingleborough, 
where at least 19 hut circles occupy a 15-acre plateau at 2,350 ft., 
enclosed by a wall 3,000 ft. long. A few iron knives found with burials 
usually attributed to the Romano-British period may in fact belong 
to the Iron Age. 

The conquest of the Vale of York in A.D. 71, perhaps after a major 

last stand at Stanwick, may have led to a long period of resistance 
by Brigantian folk, who gradually retreated into the Pennines. At 
Reeth in Swaledale there are two large dykes spanning the valley and 
facing downstream. Behind these banks is the camp called Maiden 
Castle (SE 022981) which is probably related to the dykes, and while 
no fixed date can yet be given to this complex, it seems likely that 
they are post-Roman rather than pre-Roman. Tor Dyke (SD 986756) 
at the head of Coverdale may be a similar feature. 

The Roman Ninth Legion developed forts, towns and an exten- 
sive agricultural system in the Vale of York, but they appear to have 
been content to divide the troublesome Dales into a series of blocks 
bounded by lines of forts linked by roads. To the north of.the Park 
the Stainmore Pass was fortified at Greta Bridge, Bowes and Brough; 
while to the south the Aire Gap was fortified at Ilkley and Elslack. 
The Park was crossed by a road which can be traced south-westwards 
from the fort at Bainbridge (SD 938901) towards Lancaster, the 
eastern extension of which has yet to be found. This fort, Virosidum, 
can be seen on its prominent knoll overlooking the rivers Bain and 
Ure. It was held by a garrison of 500 infantry from about A.D. 80 to 
the end of the Roman occupation, with only a short break from about 
120 to 160. At first the fort had a turf rampart and timber buildings, 
but from the reoccupation of about 160, stone buildings were used. 
The fort was destroyed by enemy action at the end of the second 
century, and not rebuilt until 205, when it was extended to the east, 
the extra accommodation probably being intended for an irregular 
unit housed alongside the 6th cohort of Nervian. Further rebuilding 
was involved at the turn of the third and fourth centuries, when the 
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Fig. 5. The distribution of archaeological monuments in the Yorkshire Dales 
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extension was removed, and again about 370, after destruction of 
at least part of the emplacement by fire. In the final phase the site of 
the former headquarters building was occupied by timber workshops, 
but the barracks were normal, regular stone buildings. There is no 
sign of a final destruction, and the buildings apparently fell gradually 
into decay. The destruction of the fort at the end of the second cen- 
tury was probably caused by one of the several native uprisings 
which took place in the Pennines, and the military camp at the 
top of Mastiles Lane (SD 914655) may represent a temporary camp 
established during a retaliatory expedition. A large hoard of Roman 
horse harness bronzes from Fremington may also have a similar 
origin. One of the primary reasons for Roman interest in the Park 
area was the exploitation of the lead deposits. The main areas of 
mining were probably Greenhow Hill, where pigs of lead dating from 
Domitian (A.D. 81) have been found, and north of Reeth where a pig 
dating from Hadrian (117-138) has been found. The Park area is an 
unlikely place to find a Roman villa, but a Roman house of some 
sophistication, believed to have been sacked in the late third century, 
is known at Gargrave, just outside the Park. 


IMPORTANT SITES 


The greatest number of archaeological remains within the Park 
derive from the more or less peaceful Romano-British settlement of 
the area, undoubtedly representing a follow-through from the pre- 
Roman natives. Excavation has shown that numerous sites were 
occupied on the limestone plateau and the valley sides between the 
peaty hills and the damp dale bottoms. Both arable and pastoral sites 
are known with cave, nucleated and scattered settlements, but un- 
fortunately sites on the lower slopes have been partly or totally 
destroyed by later agriculture; nevertheless it is possible to recon- 
struct a remarkably broad picture of life in Romano-British times. 
Caution is needed in interpreting many of the surviving banks, fields 
and huts since it is difficult to evaluate unexcavated sites where for 
centuries the same kinds of pens, folds and enclosures have been made 
from the same limestone raw material, and many remains attributed 
to the Romano-British period may well be earlier or later. 

Many cave- and rock-shelters were occupied often for long periods. 
From Attermire, Douky Bottom, Kelco, Sewell’s and Victoria Caves 
have been recovered the best domestic remains in the Park. Many of 
them are exhibited in the Craven Museum, Skipton, and the Pig 
Yard Museum, Settle. There are bronze brooches and bracelets; 
iron knives; bone combs, dice and spoons with curious holes cut 
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into each bowl; imported and native pottery; coins; and the remains 
of sheep, ox, horse and red deer. 

Evidence of Romano-British arable fields, of the type often called 
Celtic Fields, is abundant in the southern part of the Park. The fields 
are square or rectangular, defined by rocky banks or lynchets. The 
finest and most continuous field system can be seen above Grassington 
(SD 004650; Plate XVI) associated with a settlement. Some of the 
area has been modified by medieval ploughing, but other intact 
areas can be seen at Kilnsey (SD 967689) and Selside (SD 777772). 





Fig. 6. A Celtic field system near Arncliffe Cote. The roads appear 
to be an integral part of the pattern 


Above Arncliffe Cote (SD 940703; Figure 6) the fields have inte- 
grated roads and scattered hut circles. Other Celtic fields can be seen 
above Conistone where they survive above the upper limit of medieval 
ploughing. 

Pastoral pens and enclosures, often on higher ground than the 
Celtic fields, can be seen near Semerwater (SD 935850; Plate XVID, 
Threshfield and in numerous places around Malham Tarn. The 
enclosures often use a vertical rock exposure as one wall, the other 
sides being made of double rows of upright slabs with a rubble filling. 
At Dewbottom Scar (SD 912692) an assortment of enclosures and 
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hut groups occupy a bare limestone terrace. At Deepdale Gill, 
Buckden (SD 895808), at 1,600 ft. a group of excavated beehive huts, 
set in a scree, have associated stock enclosures. 

The settlement at Grassington (SD 996651) covers 200 acres, 
and a series of smaller settlements can be seen on Kilnsey Moor, at 
Pikedaw and Malham Lings (Figure 7), Carperby, at the head of 
Crummackdale, and elsewhere on the flanks of Ingleborough. These 
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Fig. 7. A small settlement consisting of circular huts and adjacent 
yards on Kilnsey Moor 


settlements are usually made up of circular huts and small attached 
enclosures or yards. In Chaptel House Wood, the settlement occupies 
a terrace overlooking Celtic fields. Pottery can often be found in 
mole-hills near the huts and enclosures on the terrace at Langcliffe, 
Kettlewell (SD 983710). At Pen-y-ghent Gill (SD 875741; Figure 8) 
the small group of huts and enclosures have yielded pottery, bones 
and pot-boilers. The site near Selside (SD 775760; Plate XVIII) is a 
fine example of a small and complete settlement. These sites usually 
have no means of defence and are scattered all over the Park up to 
1,700 ft. The utensils of a typical family include numerous roughly- 
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made jars and bowls and a few imported vessels of samian or colour- 
coated wares, with lead or stone spindle whorls, bone weaving combs, 
and perhaps a quern or two for grinding grain. 
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Fig. 8. A group of huts and enclosures, probably of Romano-British 
age, at Pen-y-ghent Gill 


A typical Romano-British burial, excavated by Dr. Raistrick at 
Pikedaw (SD 883638), had at its centre a skeleton with an iron spear. 
On Seaty Hill (SD 907654) he found 13 skeletons in a cairn, and near 
Grassington he has excavated several cairns yielding skeletons, many 
of them buried with a single iron knife. Other burials of this period 
have been found in caves and also as secondary burials in Bronze 
Age cairns. 

The troubled times at the end of the Roman period are represen- 
ted by hoards of coins hidden for safety and never recovered, such as 
those which have been found at Giggleswick and Appletreewick. 
After the Roman army had been withdrawn to the Continent, the 
relatively advanced form of rural life declined. Long-distance com- 
munications and urban organisation broke down and consequently 
most of the identifiably Roman products such as coins, pottery and 
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brooches were replaced by more emphatically native products which 
were often less durable. Life no doubt went on in the Dales in a rela- 
tively unchanged form, but lacking datable objects and written 
history, one can only conjecture that the Dales folk, relatively poor 
in Roman times, became materially poorer in post-Roman times. 
Only after the Anglian conquest, with the introduction of different 
agricultural practices and the impact of a new culture, does the his- 
torical and archaeological story re-emerge. 
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Farming in the Dales 


W. HARWOOD LONG 


NATURAL conditions largely determine the farming in the Pennine 
Dales. The mean annual rainfall is not less than 40 ins. in any part 
of the district, the topography is exceedingly variable, and most 
of the land is more than 800 ft. above sea-level. Arable farming is, 
therefore, an unrewarding occupation and farmers have only a 
limited choice in deciding what types of livestock will best utilise 
their grassland. 

It was not always thus, for in the days when transport difficulties 
made the population almost completely dependent on locally grown 
food it was essential to overcome climatic disadvantages and to grow 
arable crops wherever this was possible. Evidence of arable farming 
comes down to us in the corn mills that once existed in such places as 
Gunnerside in Swaledale and Malham in Airedale, both 700 ft. above 
sea-level, and the many old buildings in the Dales which even today 
show signs of thresholds and winnowing floors. In the generation 
before the Black Death, the monks at Bolton Abbey could call on 
1,400 men to cut grain, and Skipton for a long time was a well-known 
centre for selling corn, with mills which charged tolls for grinding it. 
Lords of the manor exercised the right to make their tenants grind 
corn at their mills in many parts of the Dales, and kilns for drying 
oats were used in Wharfedale as far as Hebden. 

There are some interesting cellars where potatoes were stored 
under barns in order that they might be taken periodically by cart to 
such markets as Skipton. It was not until the railway made it possible 
to obtain supplies from districts with greater natural advantages that 
potatoes ceased to be grown locally. Finally, seventeenth-century 
inventories reveal the existence of some of the implements of arable 
farming, mainly ploughs and harrows, in such lower parts of the 
Dales as Craven—though none were mentioned in the higher reaches. 
These examples show that economic factors as well as natural condi- 
tions are responsible for grass farming in the Dales. Nevertheless, the 
influence of climate, altitude and topography on the farming systems 
of the Dales is much greater than in most districts of England. The 
failure of the attempts to grow arable crops there during the last war 
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revealed this very clearly, even though institutional resistance to 
change also played a part. 


PRESENT CONDITIONS 


Nowadays farming relies almost entirely on cattle and sheep, and 
the problems of organisation revolve around the selection of the best 
systems of livestock farming for the conditions of the individual farm 
and the detailed methods of managing the selected systems. Frequent- 
ly a determining factor is the size of the holding and its lay-out, for a 
farm of limited acreage must necessarily be farmed more intensively 
than one of greater size if it is to make as large a profit. It is, however, 
difficult to assess size in terms of acres in the Dales because of the 
wide variations in the productive capacity of the land in different 
parts of the same farm. Especially in the more northerly dales many 
farms have some riverside meadows with other enclosed land extend- 
ing up the side of the dale which is of so much lower quality that it is 
described as rough grazing. Finally they have rights of grazing on the 
still lower quality moor top between one dale and the next. Although 
the acreage of meadow and rough grazing can be measured, the signi- 
ficance of the total depends on the relative amounts and quality of 
each. The rights to graze the moor, usually measured in terms of sheep 
gaits, further complicate attempts to measure size by acreage. Most 
Dales farms are small in the sense that they provide employment for 
the farmer and his family but little more. The turnover seldom ex- 
ceeds that of a lowland 100-acre farm, though the combined acreage 
of meadows and rough grazing is frequently considerably greater than 
100 acres. 

Until the Dales were opened up to motor transport in the period 
between the wars, there was really little choice between systems for 
the individual. The moor was grazed by sheep, the rough grazing by 
cattle, and the meadows were shut up for hay during most of the 
growing season, although they were grazed by sheep and by cattle at 
other times of the year. Most farms had a herd of cows for producing 
milk to make into cheese, for rearing calves, and for growing into 
saleable stock to be sold at their prime to milk producers in the more 
densely populated districts of the north of England. It was not until 
the twenties that they could sell their milk in the liquid market, but in 
those depressed times conveniently situated farmers were quick to 
enter it. The devastating effect that the national increase in the supply 
of milk had on prices upset the market so badly that it was glad to 
avail itself of the stability which the Milk Marketing Board intro- 
duced in 1933. Since then, cattle farming in the Dales has generally 
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included milk production for liquid sale wherever this is physically 
possible. But it is still customary to rear the young female stock, and 
cows are generally sold into the industrial districts before they have 
begun to depreciate in value. 

There are also some beef herds which rear the calves by single 
suckling up to about 6 months old. They calve in the spring and the 
calves are generally sold to arable farmers who fatten them during 
the winter and sell them at about a year old. 


SHEEP REARING 


Dales farmers have had a reputation for stockmanship for many 
generations. On most farms it is the sheep that take pride of place. 
They all belong to long-wooled moorland breeds, mainly Swaledales 
or Dalesbreds. Except at lambing time they are generally left on the 
moor to graze that part of it to which they are “‘heafed”’. ““Heafing”’ 
is an unusual custom which is nevertheless common on the moors of 
the northern dales where none of the land is enclosed between one 
dale and the next. By long practice and careful shepherding the 
individual flocks have been taught not to stray from their own part 
of the moor. This, of course, saves labour and the expense of stone 
walling, but another advantage is the immunity which flocks acquire 
against the diseases which are associated with some grazings. The 
permanency which characterises the “heafed”’ flock has led to the cus- 
tom whereby the ownership of the flock often resides in the landlord. 
The tenant either pays a higher rent than he would otherwise be 
charged in order to allow for the value of the flock, or he takes it over 
at a valuation when he enters the tenancy and is compensated for it 
when he leaves. 

At one time it was customary in many dales for the tenants of 
each moor to employ a shepherd during the summer. Labour short- 
ages and higher wages militated against the practice and many of the 
part-time farms which normally supplied the shepherds have now 
been amalgamated with larger holdings. Very few communal shep- 
herds remain. 

The importance of the sheep flock to the Dales farmer means that 
on most farms lambing is the big event of the year. It is the only 
occasion when the ewes spend any length of time away from the moor. 
The severe conditions which the ewes undergo during much of the 
time they are in-lamb are usually blamed for their low lambing per- 
centages. It is seldom that a flock rears as many lambs as there are 
ewes in it, whereas there may be half as many again amongst flocks 
where conditions are more favourable. Advocates of keeping hill 
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flocks indoors during the winter consider that the higher proportion 
of lambs reared would itself justify the extra expense. It used to be a 
widespread custom for the gimmers to be wintered on lowland farms, 
but the extension of milk production on these farms, and the higher 
charges that they now make, have reduced the extent to which it is 
practised. 


CATTLE ON THE FARM 


Cattle and sheep are complementary enterprises on Dales farms, 
although on most of them sheep take priority during those times of the 
year when they need attention. But the flock is left to itself on the 
moors for such long periods that for much of the year the Dales 
farmer can concentrate his attention on his cattle and on improving 
his land by draining and liming and by repairing the stone walls. 
Because of the demands of the ewes at lambing time, and of the need 
to shut up the meadows for hay when the sheep have left them, even 
the dairy herd must spend most of the early part of the summer on 
the rough grazings. Until comparatively recently most Dales cattle 
were Shorthorns of the rather special sort known as Northern Dairy 
Shorthorns. They were descended from the stock improved by the 
nineteenth-century breeders who made parts of the North Riding and 
South Durham famous for their cattle, and they were characterised 
by their neat conformation and the large proportion of roans. In re- 
cent years animals in the Dales have been influenced by the large 
number of Friesian bulls that have been used on the local cows, so 
that most of the cattle are now black and white in colour and Frie- 
sians in everything except pedigree. 


THE FARM AND ITS YEARLY ROUND 


In their attempts to become dairy farmers dalesmen are handi- 
capped by the characteristic lay-out of their farms, and especially the 
situation of the buildings. In most parts of Britain the lay-out has the 
house and buildings grouped together either in the middle of the farm 
or at one end of it, the hub from which all operations radiate and to 
which most of the products eventually return. The normal Dales farm 
building is situated in the fields and is, in fact, nothing more than a 
byre for four cows or younger stock, with accommodation for hay to 
feed to them during the winter. These are found in large numbers in 
most districts of the Dales. They have much to commend them under 
the conditions where they are used, for they make it possible to con- 
sume the hay crop where it was grown, and the manure which is 
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returned to the meadows in any case can be spread on them without 
a long journey from the homestead in the muck cart. The traditional 
custom was to disperse the cattle throughout the considerable number 
of barns which a normal-sized farm possesses and to milk the cows in 
them, carrying the milk around on a “back can” until it ultimately 
reached the homestead. Where milking was done by hand and the 
milk was made into cheese on the farm the disadvantages of the system 
were generally less than its advantages. But with the development of 
milk production for the market, the use of milking machines, the 
regulations of the Milk and Dairies Orders, and the greater number 
of cattle which farms now carry, milking is generally done in a central 
cow house, and the off-barns are reserved for the dry cows and young 
stock in winter. The increase in the size of the dairy herd has resulted 
since the war in a threefold increase in the amount of Dales milk made 
into cheese. All the cheese is now produced in factories, and the farm- 
house escapes its one-time onerous duties of cheese making. 

Because of the importance of sheep, the Dales farmer’s year can 
be regarded as beginning in November, when the tups are put with 
the ewes. Much of the farmer’s day during this period is taken up 
with a visit to the moor so that he may round up the ewes to meet the 
tup. The cattle spend the autumn clearing up the meadow fog, and 
are then brought indoors for the winter, and demand considerable 
attention. 

The ewes stay on the moors throughout the winter except in the 
severest weather which the prudent farmer prepares for by bringing 
the sheep temporarily on to the lowland pastures while he is still able 
to do so. Feeding hay to them on the moor during February and 
March is another time-consuming task which has to be undertaken 
in addition to the daily cattle chores. When the weather is suitable 
the accumulations of manure outside the barns are spread over the 
meadows. 

Lambing begins during April. It takes place in the meadows which 
are given up to the sheep for about a month, before the entire flock 
returns to the moor. The meadows are shut up for hay when the ewes 
and lambs leave them. In May, too, the cattle are turned out of the 
byres and into the rough grazings. In addition to manure carting and 
spreading, applying lime and slag usually takes up some of the farm- 
er’s time in the spring and early summer. He must also repair any 
damage the winter storms have done to the stone walls, and reopen 
any drains that have become blocked. 

The ewes are clipped early in July, and then they return to the 
moor. Later in the month haymaking begins. Its progress and the 
quality of the crop depend largely on the weather, and it may be 
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October before it is completed. The cows cannot graze the best fields 
until they are cleared of hay, and largely for this reason many farmers 
prefer to have them calving in late summer or early autumn. 

September and October are the months for the sheep sales. An 
increasing proportion of the lambs is sold fat nowadays, but many 
still go to the sales to be bought by lowland farmers who fatten them 
during the winter. Ewes are sold for crossing with Teeswater or 
Wensleydale rams to produce the popular Masham. There is also the 
two-way trade in tups which may bring the fortunate seller a valuable 
windfall and provides the breeder with the opportunity to improve 
the standard of his flock. 


PROBLEMS 


It is largely because of their small size in terms of turnover that 
Dales farms have acquired the reputation of being unremunerative. 
Compared with many lowland districts they provide very modest 
incomes and this is often regarded as “‘the hill farming problem’’. 
Yet those farmers with long memories realise the difference between 
today’s conditions and those of before the war when lambs seldom 
averaged more than £1 a head and in some years made no more than 
ten shillings. Then, too, a much larger proportion of the milk pro- 
duced was sold at the lower butter or cheese price compared with the 
Milk Marketing Board’s pool price of the present time. Indeed, 
although the farm income today is relatively low, the Dales farmer 
sometimes obtains a bigger return for each £1 he puts into his business 
than most farmers following more intensive systems. But he often 
runs greater risks in getting it. The Dales are particularly vulnerable 
to the weather in a hard winter like 1947 when the losses in sheep were 
so great that it was several years before the numbers were made up 
again. Selling most of one’s stock for other farmers to finish means 
being more exposed to changes in livestock prices than those farmers 
who obtain the advantages of guaranteed prices. For example, the 
fall in cattle prices in 1966 made it necessary for one farmer to sell his 
store cattle at £11 a head less than in the previous year. The fall on 
this farm was not exceptional. But in 1967 prices had recovered. 

Again, it is customary for Dales farmers to be content with a 
standard of living that requires relatively little cash expenditure. 
Their problems, indeed, are often technical rather than financial. It is 
generally realised that the land would produce more grass for summer 
grazing and hay if it were not so heavily stocked in spring and if it 
were given more fertiliser. Experimental work shows that protection 
of the meadows from spring grazing and the application of moderate 
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dressings of fertilisers would increase the yield of hay by nearly 50 per 
cent. But in catchy weather, a heavy hay crop is more difficult to get 
in good condition than a medium crop; and haymaking weather in 
the Dales is usually catchy. Neither barn hay drying nor silage making 
has provided an acceptable alternative to traditional systems of con- 
serving the grass in the Dales, and the increased stocking of recent 
years has made it necessary to buy in considerable quantities of hay 
from lowland districts in Yorkshire. Any further increase in the 
stock-carrying capacity of the holdings would bring with it the addi- 
tional problem of winter accommodation on those farms which 
already have no spare accommodation and no likelihood of getting 
extra labour to assist a family that is already fully occupied. 

Farming has always been the main form of land use in the Pennine 
Dales, but climatic and other natural features restrict the intensity 
of the systems of production. It is right, therefore, that other uses 
should be considered, because of the beauty of the area or for other 
reasons. Forestry has seldom established its claim on economic 
grounds, though it has sometimes been introduced to increase the 
amenities of a district. Potentially the opportunities offered to towns- 
men by the Dales for recreation are considerable. So far, however, 
holiday-makers have shown little interest in them compared with 
their enthusiasm for the coast and even the Lake District. This state 
of affairs is not resented by the farmers, few of whom regard visitors 
as a source of income. The “‘Bed and Breakfast’? notices which are 
prominent outside the farmhouses in some districts of England and 
Wales are much less often found in the Pennines. Whatever might 
be the advantages, there are the hazards of gates left open and stray- 
ing stock which generally create larger problems than those which 
visitors might solve by the money they would bring into the area. 
Yet the principle of non-farming use for the land is well established 
by the grouse moors: on them the game has had priority over any 
other form of land use for many years. It is only an extension of this 
idea that would turn the Dales into an organised recreation ground 
with the advantages and disadvantages that such a development 
would have for the inhabitants. 





PLATE XXI. A ground view of part of the terrain in Plate II. Conistone is in the 
foreground and Kilnsey, built on the site of a monastic grange, across the dale. 
The flat floor of the valley is due to the infilling of a former lake 


PLATE Xx. Near the head of Littondale, the hamlet of Halton Gill shelters at 
the foot of Horse Head Moor 











PLATE XxXlll. Healaugh in Swaledale is dominated by Calver Hill, on which 
isolated intakes of improved pasture have been won from the open moor. Lead- 
mining spoil heaps can be seen on the hill also 


PLATE XXIV. Haytime in Swaledale. The modern baler contrasts strongly with 
the wooden rake wielded by the woman. The field system of the far hill shows a 
particularly rectangular enclosure pattern 
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ARTHUR RAISTRICK 


TuE Park is rich in objects of industrial archaeology which can afford 
abundant interest to the observant visitor, even though the variety of 
industries is small. The major activities after farming were, for a few 
centuries, mining and quarrying and of these the latter is still import- 
ant and rapidly extending. Before the eighteenth century the water- 
power resources of the Dales were used in a small way in the large 
number of manorial corn mills and a few fulling mills, but the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries saw the adaptation or 
rebuilding of many of the mills for the new processes of the textile 
industry. This flourished for a few generations until the coming of 
steam-power in the towns of Yorkshire and east Lancashire, when 
the industry migrated to the new centres and much of the population 
followed it, the decline of the textiles coinciding in many places with 
a decline of mining. 


MINES, QUARRIES AND MILLS 


The three industries were zoned in respect to the topography and 
their remains rarely overlap. The mining for both lead ores and coal 
was confined to the high moors and the heads of some of the valleys 
which penetrate far into the hills; the quarries were located along 
the scars and crags of the valley sides and the mills were of necessity 
on the river and stream banks. The scale of the moors and valley sides 
is grand enough to assimilate the scars of mines and quarries, except 
for the great quarries of the twentieth century, so that rarely are they 
obtrusive or more than an incident in the wider scene. The feeling 
of dereliction that may come to some visitors when standing among 
the ruins of a mining site cannot be maintained for long when that 
site is being viewed from a distance or when the evidence of human 
endeavour, ingenuity and skill is seen and appreciated in what appears 
as a jumble of mine debris. 

If we were bound to a strict history of the industries we would 
have to start well within the province of the archaeologist, for the 
basic occupations are very ancient. The fields and cattle pounds of the 
Bronze Age take us back to the farmers of the second millennium 
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B.C. in which period some early cloth was made. An example of this 
cloth, from the Early Bronze Age burial at Scale House, Rylstone 
(SD 971569), can be seen in the Craven Museum, Skipton, where 
weaving combs, spindle whorls and other textile objects from the 
Romano-British period are exhibited. Some selection of stone and 
primitive quarrying was necessary to provide the numerous querns, 
hand-grinding mills for corn or pulse, of pre-Roman to medieval 
date, which are found on many sites within the Park. The water-corn 
mills probably originated with the Anglo-Danish settlers in the pre- 
Conquest years, and grants, leases and dues of corn mills are a 
commonplace of most of the post-Conquest manors. 





LEAD MINING 


The material evidence for Roman lead mining comes from places 
within two miles of the Park boundary. At Hurst in Swaledale and on 
Greenhow Hill, blocks (pigs) of smelted lead have been found which 
carry the names of the Roman Emperors Domitian, Trajan and 
Hadrian; they date to between 81 and 138 A.D. and indicate a well- 
organised industry. No other traces are known as the actual mining 
sites must long ago have been destroyed by later working. In the 
twelfth century the Cistercian monasteries of Byland, Fountains and 
Jervaulx and the Augustinian priories of Bolton and Bridlington were 
all granted large areas with permission to work mines of iron and 
lead. These were in all the dales from Wharfedale to Swaledale. The 
accounts of monasteries and the Pipe Rolls show that mines were 
actually at work in the twelfth century on Greenhow Hill and in 
Swaledale. Lead was being exported in fairly large quantities for the 
building of Windsor Castle, and for monasteries at home and on the 
Continent, while much was used in churches and monastic buildings 
in the north. Again, these mines cannot be identified with certainty 
on the ground as no doubt they lie buried or were worked out by 
later mining. 

The changes which followed the dissolution of the monasteries 
brought the mining areas into the secular ownership of people pre- 
pared to exploit their resources, and a phase of fairly intensive 
development began. While small mining sites are widely scattered 
over the whole of the Park, there are two principal fields in which the 
greater part of all the mining was concentrated, upper Wharfedale 
and across to Nidderdale by Greenhow Hill, and the big field which 
runs along the north side of Swaledale and across Arkengarthdale. 
Intensive mining began in both fields at the opening of the seven- 
teenth century. 
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Fig. 9. Relics of the industrial archaeology of the Yorkshire Dales 


From Gunnerside in Swaledale a broad unmetalled road climbs 
the common and keeps above the west side of Gunnerside Gill, one 
or two hundred feet above the beck. This is typical of a large number 
of mine roads which make access to the high moors fairly easy. For 
over a mile the road follows the gill before it begins to descend 
towards the stream which it meets at the junction of Blakethwaite 
Gill and Blind Gill. Where the descent begins we have a grand view 
across the valley of a large mine complex. There are gigantic debris 
tips right down to the stream and at their head a complex of ruined 
buildings. Deep gashes on the hillside run straight down the steepest 
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part to fans of debris at the valley bottom. A little in advance of our 
{| own position our road dips into two such gashes, fifty or sixty feet 
deep with precipitous sides and going down the full length of the 
slope. These are hushes, an early method of discovery and working of 
| lead ores, but which was still used occasionally as late as the nine- 

teenth century. A temporary dam was built on the crest of a valley 
| side and when full of water, the dam was burst. The resulting torrent 
\ 





tore up the rock and exposed veins which might be in its line, and ore 
was carried down with the debris and could be recovered at the 
bottom. Such hushes are seen in many valleys in Swaledale and also 
very Clearly in the valley above Trollers Gill, near Appletreewick in 
Wharfedale. They are almost impossible to date in the absence of any 
' actual record. 

| Where a vein has been discovered on a valley side it is opened up 
by driving into it a tunnel or /evel, from which it can be worked under- 
j ground. The mouth of a level and the length of it through soft ground 
i} is arched with masonry; the keystone may carry a date. These level 
5 mouths are a constant feature of the Swaledale mining area. In the 
lJ broad moors of Greenhow and Wharfedale, they are not so frequent 
| and the mines are mainly entered by shafts sunk from the moor top. 
| The mixed rock and ore from a level or shaft is tipped into stone 
hoppers, bouse temes, from which it goes to the dressing floor for 
separation and cleaning of the ore ready for the smelt mill. The 
necessary machinery was powered by a water wheel and the pit in 
which this ran and the water-courses feeding it are a constant element 
of the mining complex. All these features can be seen at mines all over 
the area, and vary little from one to another. 

Continuing up Gunnerside Gill we come to the bridge over Blind 
| Beck, and against it are the ruins of the smelt mill, in one chamber of 
| which are seen the arches, carried on cast iron columns, within 
| which the furnaces were situated. Behind these arches flues carried 
| the smoke and fume away up the almost vertical cliffs of the hill 
| behind the mill, eventually reaching the base of a stumpy chimney 
some 150 ft. above the furnaces and capable of producing a high 
draught. In this flue much of the lead fume was condensed and so 
] saved. Near the mill there are the ruins of a large peat store which 

could hold a year’s harvest of this fuel cut on the moors nearby. A 
very imposing smelt mill lay-out and the finest of the peat stores is to 
be seen at Old Gang mines in Hard Level Gill near Healaugh, lower 
| down Swaledale (SD 975006). At one time there were twenty mills in 
1 Swaledale and about thirteen in Greenhow and Wharfedale. 
| The destruction of these mining sites in the last few years has gone 
on at a great pace, partly in army manoeuvres and partly by wanton 
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acts, but efforts are now being made to preserve the best examples, 
such as the flues and chimney at Grassington Moor, some of the 
dressing floor equipment at Greenhow Hill, and the best portions of 
some of the Swaledale mines. A large water-driven crushing mill has 
been removed from Kettlewell mines to the Bowes Museum, at 
Barnard Castle in County Durham; a set of rare hand-powered 
crushers is now in the Craven Museum, Skipton; and in both mu- 
seums there are good collections of miners’ tools and other objects. 


COAL MINING 


This was essentially an industry of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries when coal was mined for lime burning, for fuel 
for smelt mills with reverberatory furnaces, and for domestic supplies 
before the railways penetrated the Dales. The coal occurs in several 
seams and in various parts of the Park. There are two seams, one of 
them of good quality, near the base of the Millstone Grit and some 
also in the upper Yoredales, and these occur high on the fells where 
the grit is often present as a thin cap. In many places the cover is thin 
enough for the coal to be reached by shafts sunk from the surface of 
the moor. A glance at the one-inch Ordnance Survey sheet 90 shows 
a large area of Preston Moor between Wensleydale and Swaledale 
where “‘old coal pits” cover about three square miles with fifty or 
sixty shafts. These shafts are sunk through the Millstone Grit to 
depths of up to a hundred feet, to reach the coal in the base of the 
grit and another seam in the top of the Yoredale strata above the 
Crow Cherts. The shafts are of the nature of large bell pits in which 
the coal was worked out radially from the bottom for a comparatively 
short and safe distance, after which another shaft was sunk to take 
out the next patch. These collieries were worked from the early 
eighteenth to the late nineteenth centuries and sent coal to the smelt 
mills at Grinton, Cob Scar and Keld Head (these two between Ley- 
burn and Redmire), as well as meeting a large domestic demand. A 
smaller area of similar pits is to be seen on the summit of Fountains 
Fell (SD 866715); they were opened in 1790 and worked until 1860, 
selling great quantities of coal to the limeburners and also, from the 
better seam, sending house coal to the farms over a wide area. Near 
the pits there is an interesting square building which is a very early 
attempt at a coke oven, when the mine agent from the Pikedaw 
calamine mines tried to make coke and attempted the smelting of 
zinc with it. The experimental work was done at the Malham Moor 
smelt mill, the chimney of which is still a fine monument (SD 875659). 
In the northernmost section of the Park around Tan Hill there are 
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some of the oldest collieries in the county, again working the coals in 
the base of the Millstone Grit, one of which, the Tan Hill coal, some- 
times reaches four feet in thickness. Coals from Takkan Tan (Tan 
Hill) were purchased for Richmond Castle in 1384, and the Pipe 
Rolls of 1296 speak of coal from Arkengarthdale New Forest, which 
would come from William Gill pits to the east of Tan Hill. This Tan 
Hill coal was widely worked, mainly by mines driven in from the 
hillsides, over a wide area north of Swaledale and around Maller- 
stang. The coal was for many centuries used in the castles at Appleby 
and Brough and also supplied to whitesmiths and blacksmiths in 
parts of Westmorland. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
there were constant visits by carts from Appleby, Penrith, Kirkby 
Stephen, Bowes and Hawes, fetching coal for resale, and collieries 
were opened in more than a score of other places around Wensley- 
dale and Swaledale. Little remains now except the collapsed level 
mouths, small pit heaps, and a great complex of green roads and 
tracks across these wild moors. 

In the Yoredale Series below the Grit, there were a few important 
coals, one of the best of which was below the Middle limestone. This 
was worked around the Moorcock Inn in the mouth of Mallerstang, 
where the remains of pits are still seen. On Garsdale Fell between 
Dentdale and Garsdale there is a very striking group of pits cover- 
ing a large area (SD 800903) connected by well-preserved green 
roadways. These pits worked the coal below the Main limestone, and 
supplied all the farms in Dentdale, Garsdale and the Sedbergh area, 
and some was sent to Kendal until 1865 when the Settle to Carlisle 
railway brought cheaper and better coal into the district. The remains 
of coal pits throughout the whole upland area of the Park are so 
numerous that any attempt to list them would be tedious.’The chief 
difference from lead mine tips is that those are chiefly made up of 
stone, while the coal tips are almost always of blue-black soft shale 
and tend to grass over much more uniformly. 


LIMESTONE AND BUILDING STONE 


Many of the smaller coal pits are not far away from a limekiln, 
simply built and usually near a small quarry. The lime was burned in 
great quantities in the later eighteenth century to be spread on the 
rough fell pastures to recover them for good grazing for highland 
cattle and sheep. Usually the coal is well above the limestone, so a 
sequence should be looked for—near the heather moor (sign of the 
Millstone Grit) some coal pits, with a green track from a quarry, and 
both continuing to a limekiln near the fields to be served. This unit can 
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be listed in great numbers, and within the Park area there are not 
fewer than six or seven hundred limekilns to be seen. 

The twentieth-century development has been in large-scale lime- 
stone quarrying, in a few restricted areas. Near Grassington in 
Wharfedale, and between Settle and Horton-in-Ribblesdale, a number 
of very large quarries are at work, providing crushed limestone for 
agriculture and road metal, and hydrated lime and pure limes for 
agriculture, steel and the chemical industries. The quarries are all 
installing the most modern machinery and the older types of stone- 
built kilns are being replaced by steel structures which are graceful 
but not yet generally accepted by the visiting public. 

The chief quarries for building stone still to be seen are the ones in 
Wensleydale in which the thin flags used for roofing slates were got; 
and at Simonstone near Hawes, and near Carperby, very extensive 
quarries can be found and examples of all kinds of roofing slate and 
flag are still there to be examined. There are few features about quar- 
ries of real historic interest as the simple cranes have gone, and little 
else in the way of machinery was ever used. The wedges, hammers, 
bars and other tools are preserved in the museums but only in a few 
quarries can the methods of using them be studied. 


WATER MILLS 


Very little remains to be seen of the earlier corn mills beyond a few 
millstones preserved from the later years of working. The North 
Riding County Council is to be commended for its ingenuity in using 
millstones set up on edge on a rock pedestal to carry village names at 
many places within the North Riding section of the Park. It has thus 
preserved a large number and a most interesting variety of millstones 
which, though they may not actually be on the site of their use, are 
a constant reminder that corn milling was once a local occupation 
throughout the area. Occasionally some little research will discover 
the site of an old mill, but the only ones remaining that are easy to 
recognise are those which in the eighteenth century were rebuilt as 
textile mills. 

Nearly all the early mills were built on the lower course of a 
tributary stream, since only a large mill could afford the expense of a 
dam across a main river. There are a few mills still to be seen but they 
follow a similar pattern in their progression through several different 
uses—corn milling, then textiles, either cotton, flax, woollens or 
worsteds, and then ending up generally as a saw mill and joiner’s 
shop. In the last few years some of the saw mills have ceased to work 
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and the mills are becoming derelict. Many mills are marked now only 
by a name, for example, Mill Holme, Mill Bridge, and at Apple- 
treewick, Mill Island. 

In Wharfedale there is a small group of mills around Linton Falls: 
Threshfield and Linton mills on the south side of the river, and on the 
north side, Grassington Low mill and the foundations of a smelt mill. 
Threshfield mill was the manorial corn mill, which became derelict 
and then was rebuilt in the seventeenth century. It took water from 
Captain Beck, and the rock-cut goit from the beck to a small dam, 
now a sunken garden, can easily be traced. In the late nineteenth 
century the mill ceased to grind corn and became a creamery, then 
was converted to a house. Across Captain Beck and on the river side, 
Linton’s manorial corn mill has been entirely eliminated by a mill 
built in the last quarter of the eighteenth century by the Birkbeck 
family of Skipton and Settle as a worsted mill. To serve this larger mill 
a dam was built across the river and later a second one was made a 
little higher on the river to increase the storage. With their goits these 
are of great interest. In the early years of this century a water 
turbine for electric light was driven from the upper dam, then the 
supply was extended by water wheel and turbine from the lower dam; 
this system operated until the Electricity Board took over the supply. 
About 1840 the mill began spinning cotton as well as wool. It returned 
to cottons, mainly weaving, until recent years when it became redun- 
dant. Grassington Low mill across the river has been in turn a corn 
mill, silk, cotton, and a saw mill but is now empty. 

Each valley can offer one or two such mills. A large cotton mill at 
Arncliffe has been reduced in height and made into a house. At 
Aysgarth there is the large Yore mill on the river which has reversed 
the trend. This mill was built for worsted yarns, then cottons, burnt 
down and rebuilt about 1853; it supplied, among other things, red 
shirts for Garibaldi’s army. When the textiles declined it changed to 
corn grinding and was one of the few mills still devoted to this and to 
“provin”, being a distribution centre for items such as cattle foods 
until 1968, when plans were made for it to become an industrial and 
folk museum. The goit from above Aysgarth Falls is worth examina- 
tion. At Hawes and Gayle other worsted yarn mills remain though 
the latter is now a saw mill and the other converted into flats. At 
Askrigg there are three mills: West mill, the old corn mill, ground 
oatmeal until the 1930s and then became a joiner’s shop and saw 
mill; Low mill was built in the early nineteenth century for woollen 
spinning and weaving; the flax mill, like the others on the Mill Gill 
beck, was built about 1780 for cottons but soon changed to flax 
spinning. It closed in the last century. 
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In Swaledale little remains of several old mills, but at Oxnop Gill 
the remaining foundations and chimney of Haverdale mill remind us 
that this was built as a corn mill for a large area, then changed to 
coarse worsted and carpet yarns, plaids, horsecloths and similar 
products. To meet scarcity of water for the enlarged mill, it installed 
boilers and a steam engine and is said to have used forty carts in the 
carriage of coal from Tan Hill colliery. The mills mentioned will repay 
study by the industrial archaeologist, but the number and distribu- 
tion of the others, now foundations, goits, or only names on a map, 
give the impression of a very widespread use of water-power for corn 
milling in the past, which could be overlooked if only the larger 
structures of the textile industry are considered. 
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The Work of the National Park 
Authorities 


B. F. DIXON AND S. LEE VINCENT 


THE principal objects of designating an area as a National Park are 
preservation and enhancement of the beauty of the area and the pro- 
motion of the enjoyment of the area by the public. 

The authorities responsible for achieving these objects in the 
Yorkshire Dales National Park are the West Riding and North 
Riding of Yorkshire County Councils for each of the portions of the 
National Park lying within their respective areas. Both county coun- 
cils have delegated their powers under the National Parks and Access 
to the Countryside Act to National Park committees and also their 
responsibilities under the Town and Country Planning Acts so far as 
the area of the National Park is concerned. With the exception of the 
provisions about highways, powers conferred by the Countryside Act 
of 1968 have also been delegated to these committees. As well as 
county council members, these committees include a proportion of 
members nominated by the Secretary of State for the Environment 
on the recommendation of the Countryside Commission. Their 
general policies are co-ordinated through a Joint Advisory Commit- 
tee. By the Reorganisation of Local Government Act of 1971, 
administration of the National Park became the responsibility of 
North Yorkshire County Council from 1 April 1974. 


DEVELOPMENT CONTROL 


For the first of their principal functions—the preservation and 
enhancement of the beauty of the area—the authorities rely chiefly 
on the normal planning powers which as local planning authorities 
they had been exercising for some years before the area became a 
National Park. The work of control over development (‘‘develop- 
ment” means carrying out building, engineering, mining, or other 
operations or making any material change of use of any buildings or 
other land) in the North Riding section of the Park is delegated to a 
local area sub-committee, whereas in the West Riding section it is 
carried out directly by the National Park committee. 


48 
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In controlling development, the general policy is to limit this to 
what is essential to the normal life of the area, to prevent the un- 
necessary and incongruous, and to ensure that buildings are suitably 
sited and of adesign and appearance in keeping with the existing scene. 
For the most part new construction is guided to existing settlements, 
and isolated buildings in the open countryside are avoided as far as 
possible. When considering development proposals, special regard is 
paid to siting and to design and materials; this is perhaps the most 
important aspect of planning control in areas of special landscape 
beauty. A building of alien design and materials can upset the harmony 
and settled appearance of a village scene, and in the open countryside 
the character of a considerable area can be affected. Good siting, 
therefore, is of paramount importance. Strict adherence to traditional 
design and materials is not always easy to achieve; particularly when 
it is accepted that the local inhabitants must not be denied the advan- 
tages of modern housing design and equipment. Also it may be very 
expensive in some instances to repeat the traditional materials such 
as natural stone in both walls and roofs. Departures from tradition 
must, therefore, often be accepted but even so it is usually possible 
with care in choice of design and materials to produce buildings 
which are not discordant in their setting. The West Riding committee 
has produced a building booklet for the guidance of those who wish 
to erect or alter buildings in that section of the National Park. 

The work of the National Park Authority, and indeed also the 
efforts of many private individuals who may wish to build in keeping 
with the locality, is offset to some extent by the freedom from plan- 
ning control which a ‘General Development Order” affords to 
certain types of development. The intention of this Order is to obviate 
the necessity of obtaining formal planning permission for develop- 
ments considered to be either of such minor importance or so essen- 
tial that the formal procedure would be superfluous. This freedom 
extends to all but the largest non-habitable agricultural buildings, 
and others which are not close to main roads provided that they are 
specifically designed for agricultural use. Also exempted are small 
private garages and outhouses in the grounds of dwellings, and changes 
which the Order assumes do not materially affect the external appear- 
ance of buildings, such as new styles of windows, different roofing 
tiles or colour of external walls. Sometimes these can make a marked 
difference to the appearance of a village or a landscape, and it is 
unfortunate when they cannot be controlled, particularly in National 
Parks which need special protection from disfigurement. 

There are other forms of development whose effect on the rural 
scene can be disturbing. Overhead electricity lines are ugly in almost 
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any situation, and can be most disfiguring in the open countryside. 
Fortunately, Electricity Authorities are very co-operative and fre- 
quently go to some trouble and extra expense in re-routing their 
overhead lines so as to render them as inconspicuous as possible, 
and sometimes will place sections of line underground, although by 
reason of expense they are not able to do as much undergrounding 
of these lines as the National Park Authorities would like. The village 
electricity networks are the most obtrusive and most difficult to con- 
ceal, but much is done to reduce their effects by careful placing of 
poles, like siting them along the backs of houses instead of through 
the street and across the village green. The same co-operation is 
afforded by the Post Office Authorities, who find it possible to lay 
considerable lengths of their lines underground. 

Surface mineral workings occur in the National Park area and, 
while these can produce scars on the landscape justifying their pro- 
hibition in some places, they supply an essential need and provide 
local employment so that they must be regarded as part of the econo- 
mic life of the area. The policy of the authorities, therefore, is not so 
much to seek to prevent them as to submit them to stringent condi- 
tions about ordinary working and restoration after extraction has 
ceased. 

In National Parks there is an obvious demand for caravan sites, 
and these too can disfigure vulnerable landscapes. The Caravan Sites 
and Control of Development Act, 1960, places strong powers in the 
hands of the authorities and the National Park Authorities and the 
district councils acting jointly are now in a position to control the 
location and size of new sites and to impose conditions to improve 
existing sites, and are even able to go so far as to close caravan parks 
which are objectionable. In addition to exercising firm control, the 
authorities have endeavoured to take a positive course by agreeing 
to a certain number of sites where they are likely to be of the greatest 
service; this places them in a strong position for taking a restrictive 
attitude elsewhere. 

Another cause of eyesores is outdoor advertising. With the excep- 
tion of the township of Sedbergh the whole of the National Park is 
placed in what is termed an “area of special control” under the 
Control of Advertisements Regulations. In such an area the authori- 
ties are entitled to approve only advertisements which may be 
deemed necessary for information, direction and convenience. These 
powers have been exercised strictly and there is very little disfigure- 
ment in the National Park from this cause. Litter, deposited by a 
habit to which the visiting public are regrettably very prone, is both 
unsightly and unhygienic. Fortunately, the powers of the authorities 
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have been strengthened by the Litter Act which makes it an 
offence to drop litter anywhere in the countryside but, of course, its 
application is possible only if offenders can be caught in the act and if 
people are willing to come forward and give evidence. The National 
Park’s litter collecting service, aided by the Warden Service, does 
much to alleviate the problem. 

There are five full-time wardens operating in the National Park 
—three in the West Riding, two in the North Riding—and they are 
assisted by several hundred voluntary wardens, both local people and 
others who have made a habit of visiting the area regularly. The 
volunteers spend much of their time patrolling particular parts of the 
area and do much to assist visitors to enjoy the Park without causing 
damage to local interests. (See Appendix IV.) 


ACCESS AND PUBLIC ENJOYMENT 


The second principal function of a National Park Authority is the 
promotion of the enjoyment of the area by the public. This requires 
the authority to survey the area and to provide or improve facilities. 
So far, there have been only modest accomplishments because of 
restrictions on public expenditure in National Parks. A number of 
car parks and lay-bys, however, have been provided from which 
attractive views may be enjoyed, and from which expeditions on foot 
may be made into more remote places. Particular examples of this are 
a large car park, cafe and public conveniences at Aysgarth Falls, 
and car parks at Malham, Buckden and Kettlewell, all well-known 
and much-visited beauty spots; others are being provided. To assist 
visitors to get the maximum benefit from a visit to the area the pro- 
vision of information centres has a high priority. Permanent centres 
are in operation at Clapham and Aysgarth Falls and a mobile centre 
is stationed at Malham. 

An access agreement has been entered into with the Trustees of the 
Chatsworth Settlement which enables the public to gain access to 
some 14,000 acres of land on Barden Moor and Barden Fell. The 
voluntary wardens are mostly deployed in this type of area and the 
Warden Service has been equipped with portable radios to ensure 
the speedy summoning of aid in case of injury to walkers, outbreaks 
of fire or any other hazard. Map boards are displayed giving informa- 
tion about access areas, footpaths and places of interest in that partic- 
ular locality. For walkers there are already several youth hostels in 
the National Park area, the newest one at Hawes. This is close to the 
Pennine Way, which passes through the western part of the National 
Park. (See Appendix III.) f 
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CONCLUSION 


In carrying out their responsibilities, the National Park Authori- 
ties are conscious of the importance of regarding the Yorkshire Dales 
not as a museum piece to preserve as it now is, but as a dynamic part 
of the countryside which, though of outstanding beauty, is a place in 
which people live and work and which contributes to the food supply 
of the nation. The authorities realise that it would be wrong to seek 
to prevent the inevitable and indeed justifiable developments even 
if these produce some alterations in the appearance of the landscape. 
They realise that much of what is now greatly admired is the result of 
continuous changes by nature and man over many centuries. 

The authorities are frequently criticised for acting against local 
interests by restricting new building work and requiring it to be of a 
high standard in design and materials. From the point of view of the 
local inhabitants this feeling can be understood and sympathised 
with, but it must be pointed out that whether or not the area had been 
designated as a National Park, this strict control would be exercised, 
as indeed it was for a time before designation. No justifiable changes 
have been prevented, although they may have been modified to fit 
into the scene, and it is unlikely that the authorities would try to 
prevent any new developments which were genuinely for the benefit 
of the area, such as light industry at certain selected places. In another 
sphere, a local inhabitant who needs to build a new house or other 
building resents having to spend more than the minimum upon it. 
The planning authorities understand this view and would probably 
support the introduction of measures to give financial assistance in 
such cases. 

Opinion is divided about the desirability of large numbers of 
visitors. They can certainly bring in more trade but many farmers 
feel that these visitors may cause damage which more than offsets 
the benefit gained. Again, it must be emphasised that this would 
happen whether or not the area had been designated. 

The National Park Authorities realise that their two principal 
functions of preservation and public enjoyment may frequently be in 
conflict with each other, and that at times neither may coincide with 
the interests and wishes of the local inhabitants. The visiting public 
by unreasonable—even if unintentional—behaviour may well damage 
not only the farming economy of the area but also the very things 
which they have come there to enjoy. It is perhaps in reconcilin g these 
opposing desires that the National Park Authorities’ work may prove 
the most valuable. 
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The Evolution of a Landscape 


THE EDITOR 


IN THE preceding chapters the experts have each depicted one aspect of 
the land and life of the Dales. Here the purpose is to place their 
contributions in a context which will try to describe some of the 
important landscape changes of the last 10,000 years since the ice 
finally withdrew about 8300 B.C. It is the period after that in which 
the skin of the land—as distinct from the bones described in Dr 
Raistrick’s geology chapter—gradually evolved in response to both 
natural conditions and human activities. Although the ice had gone, 
the soil still froze to some depth in winter and thawed in summer, 
and so rock debris and soil material often moved downslope in large 
quantities, giving a different outline to the slope as it accumulated 
at the bottom; also, many screes were probably active at this time as 
frost prised away blocks of rock from cliffs and scars. Vegetation was 
sparse: around Malham Tarn some juniper, mugwort and rockrose 
grew, though somewhat later a warming took place when pine and 
birch—some of it dwarf birch (Betula nana)—surrounded the Tarn, 
along with juniper and numerous herbs. At Lunds (1,090 ft.), birch 
trees were present only in the warmest part of this phase, and here 
as elsewhere the cold returned, giving active mass-movement (called 
solifluxion) once again; the pines and some birches retreated, leaving 
willows and a great variety of herbs to dominate the vegetation, 
which must have looked similar to the present-day Arctic tundra. 
When the climate began once again to warm up there was no 
recession, and so after about 7500 B.C. the land became clothed in 
forest, of which first pine and then oak were the chief trees. So at 
about 5500 B.C. a great oak forest covered the Dales, in which subsi- 
diary elm and pine were also found, the proportions probably varying 
with the altitude. At about 5500 B.C. there was a climatic change 
which brought wetter conditions so that alder began to flourish and 
in basins on the uplands peat began to overwhelm the trees, but many 
limestone cliffs and screes remained unforested and unaffected by the 
bog growth. At Malham Tarn, charcoal and flints tell the story of 
Mesolithic folk camped at the edge and pollen grains from the bottom 
deposits suggest that they disturbed the ground (“‘weed”’ pollen like 
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nettle, goosefoot and plantain are found) and they may have made 
some openings in the forests with their fires, a possibility that is 
shown by similar evidence from Stump Cross near Grassington. 

The forest formed the habitat of many of the early men described 
by Dr. Radley, and the later prehistoric cultures gradually effected 
more forest clearance, using improved technology and pasturing 
herds of domestic beasts which ate tree seedlings. Pollen analyses of 
deposits of late Neolithic period and the Iron Age, for instance, show 
the rise of weed and herb pollen at the expense of trees and in the 
latter period cereal pollen is present. That characteristic tree of lime- 
stone terrain, the ash, appears to be plentiful only following clearance 
of the virgin forest, so that many of the ash woods are probably due 
more to man than to natural conditions. At about 400 B.C. a signifi- 
cant climatic deterioration took place. Hill peat already growing 
received a fresh impetus to fast growth and over both limestone and 
drift upland hitherto dry land became wet as the peat accumulated. 

Thus in prehistoric times were initiated two important contem- 
porary landscape features of the Dales: the treelessness of the up- 
lands, the clearance of which was started then; and the skin of hill 
peat blanketing out minor variations in the original topography. 
Partly because the climate is now a little less wet, the peat is not 
accumulating and in many places it is eroding—the antiquity of this 
process and its ultimate cause are not clearly known. 


SETTLEMENT 


Because little is known of the influence that the Romans and Dark 
Age inhabitants had on landscape, the period of the early settlements 
between the seventh and tenth centuries A.D. assumes considerable 
importance. From the evidence of documents, field systems, archaeo- 
logical finds and place-names, a fairly detailed picture of the Dales 
at that time can be built up in which the main outlines concern the 
establishment of settlements by immigrants from Europe. In the 
seventh century the former British Kingdom of Elmet was opened to 
Anglian settlers and they spread into the lower Dales from the east. 
Their realm is most easily recognised today by certain place-name 
elements, some of which give clues about the land: -/eah, a clearingin 
a forest (now usually—ley as in Wensley); -tun, a farm, now usually 
-ton. The same valley areas were also colonised by the Danes: their 
place-names ending in -by and -thorp are very common. Their 
apportionments apparently resulted in an infilling between the 
Anglian settlements. 
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PLACE-NAMES 
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Fig. 10. The distribution of some place-name elements in the York- 
shire Dales 


The other major element in the settlements came from the west. 
Beginning in the tenth century there were invasions of Norsemen from 
Ireland. These people settled higher on the fells and further up the 
valley heads than the eastern folk, and their names, scattered plenti- 
fully about the western part of the Park, reflect their economy. 
Clearings (-thwaite) appear and also specialised names for the pastoral 
life which moved the animals and their shepherds with the seasons. 
The spring shieling (-saetr) appears as -satter, -seat, -sett, -side, -scale 
in modern names; and the summer pastures were called-erg and now 
can be found as -ergh, -airey, -arrow, -ark. Many of the topographic 
features have Norse names also: fell, beck, gill, rigg, mere and moss. 
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The economy of these early settlers is fairly clear. The Anglians 
and the Danes were arable-farming people living in clearings which 
they had won from the forests. Beyond the fields lay woodland, a 
very valuable pasture for cattle and swine, and at their hub was the 
village. By contrast, the Norse settlements were scattered (Dentdale 
today has only one clustered village): the farms were isolated since 
the pastoral economy did not require the gathering of the people. 

After all these invasions had taken place, we may view the Dales 
as a region of thickly wooded valleys and valley sides, in which clear- 
ings held the settlements and common fields of the Anglians and 
Danes who gradually fused into one culture. As the woods were 
grazed through and used directly for fuel and building they gradually 
shrank. Forests would suffer attrition from above also, from sheep 
grazed on the uplands by the Norsemen: years of eating tree saplings 
would finally produce moorland where once were trees. The Norse 
folk lived in scattered farms and moved with the sheep, upwards 
through the spring and summer and back to the home farm after the 
last hay crop had been cut. 

A synoptic view of this picture is usually given by Domesday 
Book, compiled in 1086. But the picture is complicated by the events 
of 1069-70. Danish and Scottish attacks caused much damage in 
these years and the dreadful “‘harrying of the North” caused the 
laying waste of many settlements. (The total population of the West 
and North Ridings was probably about 5,300, less than in 1066). Just 
what the Book means when it says that vill after vill ““wasta est”’ is 
uncertain, but all the Pennine valleys of the North Riding and most of 
the Dales portion of the West Riding are thus described. Whether 
they were themselves harried or merely depleted of people to repopu- 
late the richer area of the lowlands, is not known, but Yorkshire 
certainly suffered the most from the harrying and directly or indirectly 
it seems likely that the Dales were, for some years, frozen into an 
economic and demographic immobility. 

Eventually, recovery took place and with it came some of the few 
additions to the basic pattern of settlement. The granting of fairs or 
markets was responsible for the rise of some settlements to town status, 
if only temporarily: charters were granted to Wensley in 1202 (lapsed 
in 1563), Carperby in 1387, and Hawes in 1700, indicative of its late 
rise to importance. Askrigg gained its charter in 1587; like Hawes it 
benefited from a regularisation of an informal situation. Within the 
Park boundaries, Hawes is one of the largest settlements: it gained 
from the opening of the turnpike to Lancaster in 1795 and the 
eighteenth—nineteenth centuries saw the addition of small textile mills 
and stone quarries; it was also a centre for the domestic knitting 
industry. 
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Sedbergh is another town in the Park. It was the centre of an area 
of dispersed Norse settlement which gained a motte-and-bailey type 
of castle from the Normans and a charter for markets and fairs in 
1251. The continued growth thus stimulated was aided by the 
improvements in the turnpikes in 1761 and spinning mills were 
established, though these are no longer so used. As at Hawes, the 
railway came in the nineteenth century and departed in the twentieth. 


HUNTERS AND MONKS 


It was the custom of the Norman aristocracy to reserve large 
tracts of land for hunting and to place these areas under special laws 
which ensured the preservation of the wild animals. Such lands were 
called Forests, which is a legal term in this context and does not 
necessarily imply the presence of woodland. In the Dales there were 
several of them and because settlement and economy within them 
were restricted they were a strong influence on the landscape: a 
Norman equivalent of modern development control. On the south 
side of Wensleydale were the Forest of Wensleydale (in which the 
Lords of Richmond and Middleham hunted deer, wild boar and 
otter), and Bishopdale Chase; west of Richmond was the New Forest, 
north of it Arkengarthdale Forest; in the south were Langstrothdale 
Chase at the head of Wharfedale, Barden Forest, and the Forest area 
between the Aire and the Wharfe. Several of these names persist 
on the Ordnance Survey maps. 

The presence of a Forest has both positive and negative effects on 
settlement. Management required numerous permanent officials and 
they were generally housed at the edge of their domain so that some 
villages increased in size as a result: Bainbridge, Healaugh in Swale- 
dale, and Buckden all served as headquarters. Conversely the number 
of farms permitted in the Forests was restricted and, since the grazing 
of sheep was inimical to any remaining woodland, the descendants of 
the Norse settlers probably had to change their economy to a depen- 
dence on cattle and swine. The presence of the Forests was doubtless 
responsible for the persistence of wild deer well into the seventeenth 
and even eighteenth centuries although by then the practice of having 
a deer park associated with an estate (the Nevilles’ enclosure at Scale 
Park near Kettlewell, built in 1410 and now agricultural land, is an 
example) was well established. Disafforestation—the removal of land 
from under the Forest law—came gradually and of course released 
large tracts of land for settlement and agriculture. 

Another landscape influence during the twelfth to sixteenth 
centuries were the monastic houses. Although most of the larger 
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ones were outside the Park boundaries, such as the Cistercians at 
Fountains and Jervaulx, together with Augustinian establishments 
such as Bolton and smaller Praemonstratensian foundations like 
Coverdale and Easby, they exerted a strong influence on the land 
and life of the Dales. For they were largely pastoralists, mostly of 
sheep but of cattle also, and they eventually held title to huge tracts 
of the uplands. Between them, Fountains, Byland, Salley and Furness 
were granted most of the Craven fell country and Jervaulx was promi- 
nent in Wensleydale. Their economy was managed through a number 
of granges or outlying farms worked by lay brethren; sometimes old 
Norse farms were taken over and developed as at Selside and Birk- 
with, old Forest hamlets underwent similar treatment, and elsewhere 
new granges were created like Newby Cote and Colt Park. The monks 
had other landscape influences also: Furness and Byland were gran- 
ted the rights to dig the ores of lead and iron and to produce charcoal 
for smelting, green lanes were developed to facilitate the movements 
of the animals, swamps were drained and scrubland cleared. Apart 
from their effects on settlement, the monks must have been respon- 
sible for the removal of many acres of woodland, either by the depas- 
turing of sheep or for their other purposes (especially the making of 
charcoal), and probably the completely open fells of today are in part 
a relic of the monastic days which ended at the Dissolution. 


LATER DEVELOPMENTS 


The pattern of agriculture as it evolved from the post-Roman 
settlements to the eighteenth century was dependent on the produce 
of the common fields, worked in strips, and on the grazing of the 
common pastures of the fell. Where bottom land was insufficient for 
arable agriculture, steeper land might be made cultivable by the con- 
struction of lynchets as in Wharfedale and Wensleydale, for example; 
where the common pasture was poor it might be enclosed so that 
improvements could be made and the grazing regulated, as in the 
““New Close” of Conistone, an intake of 1587. 

But the old open system gave way to the alternative of privately 
owned fields and carefully controlled commons, and as it withered, so 
came into being one of the most distinctive features of the Dales 
landscape, the system of stone walls. There were some early small 
walled enclosures, made for example by the monasteries to keep 
beasts in or to mark property boundaries. The fact that the Dales lay 
on a main cattle drove road south from Scotland (by 1663 more than 
18,000 beasts a year came to England) meant that enclosures were 
erected to serve as resting places and inevitably as market areas, like 


_ 
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Gearstones at Ribblehead or Great Close on Malham Moor. But the 
great majority of the walls belong to agricultural enclosures of the 
sixteenth to nineteenth centuries. In a first period, piecemeal intakes 
around villages and farms were made by individuals. The results are 
irregular, crooked enclosures with few straight walls. The major 
walling period, however, was the years between 1780 and 1820 when 
Parliamentary Enclosure Acts permitted the break-up of the old 
common fields and the redistribution of the land, usually to the profit 
of the landed gentry who were the promoters of the Act. Valley bot- 
toms and lower fell slopes were walled on a more or less rectangular 
pattern, with straight walls and fields usually from 3 to 20 acres, and 
early in the nineteenth century the walls which run straight for miles 
across the high fells were added. Thus was formed a characteristic 
element of the Dales scene, and that type of land division forms the 
basis of the contemporary agricultural scene described by Mr. Har- 
wood Long in his chapter of this Guide. 

The eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were also the period when 
the Dales could be said to be a strongly industrial as well as agricul- 
tural region. In the chapter on Industrial Archaeology, Dr Raistrick 
has shown how the various mining and milling enterprises have con- 
tributed to the landscape, now mostly as relicts, for the industries have 
declined, most notably the lead mining after 1880. The population 
figures for Swaledale and Wharfedale, for example, reflect this in a 
remarkable decline between the censuses of 1851 and 1901. 


A DYNAMIC LANDSCAPE 


Sometime about 6000 B.C. the landscape of the Dales could have 
been called “‘natural’’. The elements of climate, rocks, soil, vegetation 
and animal life interacted without the intervention of man. But even 
in prehistoric times, man began to affect nature, principally by remov- 
ing forest, and in that period the fundamental element of the man- 
made landscape of the Dales—the open high land—was created. 
Other important landscape-forming periods followed: the settlements 
by Anglians, Danes and Norsemen which resulted in more forest 
clearance from both uplands and valleys, a process retarded by the 
creation of Forests for hunting and accelerated by the economic 
practices of the religious houses. Later there was the imposition of the 
stone walls on the landscape in response to desires for agricultural 
improvement and increased profit (for some) from the land. And on 
the bleakest fells and in the wildest recesses the ancient occupations 
of mining and smelting went on, and industrial development was 
paralleled by the establishment of mills which used the water-power 
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of the valley streams to grind corn before they turned to textiles. Like 
the mines, they are now reminders that the Park has had an industrial 
as well as an agricultural past. 

All these landscape changes took place in response to economic 
pressures and social demands, and our own time continues the pro- 
cesses. The current conflicts between one use and another of the Dales 
are fewer than in some National Parks but they exist and will prob- 
ably intensify during the foreseeable future. Different methods of 
agriculture will require buildings not envisaged in the eighteenth 
century; outdoor recreation is busy adding the internal combustion 
engine, both awheel and afloat, to the commando-soled boot; and 
the tentacles of cities and industries stretch out into the hills in their 
search for water and raw materials such as limestone. 

So as we develop new economic needs, it may be that we need new 
landscapes. It is obvious that there is no logical basis for passing or 
interpreting legislation so as to try to fossilise the landscapes of the 
nineteenth or early twentieth century. But some changes are deemed 
to be acceptable, others not so. What criteria are to be applied: whose 
tastes are to set the norms for allowable landscape alteration? We do 
not know how long-lasting predilections in landscape are: for exam- 
ple, will the aversion to coniferous forests survive the present adult 
generation? Indeed, we do not know very much about the accepta- 
bility of various changes amongst different elements of the population 
who use the various resources of the Park: farmers, retired people, 
village dwellers, urban day-visitors and so on. Those who articulate 
their preferences in print could be very unrepresentative of a majority 
of Park users. But are the values of the Park minority views which by 
nature are held only by a few people? In days to come the benefits 
derived from the Park by the many will differ from those of the few in 
days gone by, and the Park itself will differ. The extent of the differen- 
ces will depend partly on our choices about the use of the land. The 
issues we face are those of ecology, of personal values and of social 
philosophies. 

The term “‘conservation”’ is much used nowadays in connection 
with rural areas. What should it mean in the Yorkshire Dales? It 
cannot be equated with total preservation, nor simply with managing 
economic resources for long-term production, although some semi- 
natural habitats need to be carefully protected just as the eventual 
state of the hill pastures should be considered when stock densities 
are determined. If conservation is to have a purpose it is primarily in 
the preservation and enhancement of a controlled degree of diver- 
sity. It would entail the prevention of the clothing of all the hills with 
forests (or, more likely, the same species of grass) but with encourage- 
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ment of sufficient trees to give shelter to stock, to hide parked cars 
and screen picnic places; it would mean (as it does) the prevention of 
the random variety of /aissez-faire building but not its entire cessation. 

Overall, therefore, conservation means the complete preservation 
of some places and the development of others, with an attempt to 
view the Park as a whole—a co-ordination to be achieved, it is to be 
hoped, by a master plan for the long-term future of the Park. Ulti- 
mately, in terms of recreation it will have to mean the matching of the 
number of people to the carrying capacity of the Park, a process which 
will undoubtedly entail restrictions on motorised access. If the popula- 
tion of Britain continues to rise, a rationing of visits is not an out- 
rageous prediction. 

In the more immediate future difficult decisions about the balance 
of agriculture, forestry, recreation and mineral extraction will have 
to be taken. To act rationally we need much more information, not 
only about the economic costs and benefits of these uses of the Park, 
but also about their role in the behavioural environment of Park 
users. To different groups of people, its landscapes have diverse 
meanings. Some see it in terms of its concrete elements: its roads and 
water-courses, buildings and fields. Others recognise principally the 
utility of the land: its value for pasture or potholes, housing or cara- 
van sites. Another group have emotional attachments: to them the 
landscape is aesthetically pleasing and its visual elements combine in 
a harmonious manner. And to a last group, the Park has a symbolic 
meaning and represents more than is seen: nature, and escape to 
freedom, a bygone era or even a new world. How all kinds of people 
perceive the landscapes of the Dales affects the way they make choices 
about using it, and may partly explain some of the conflicts which 
arise. If acceptable alternatives are to be selected, the public no less 
than the decision-makers require a deeper knowledge of both land 
and people. 
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THE Yorkshire Dales have no scarcity of topographers, and readers are 
referred to the Bibliography for the major modern accounts. The 
selection here is designed to give some notes on the main places 
encountered when visiting the Park. The entries are arranged by 
dale-groups (a major dale together with its tributary valleys), pro- 
ceeding up each individual dale. 


SWALEDALE AND ARKENGARTHDALE. Possibly the wildest and 
deepest of the major dales on the eastern side of the Park, 
Swaledale, together with its tributary dales such as Arken- 
garthdale, gains its imposing and rugged character from being 
cut in Millstone Grit rock. Settlement in this dale is clearly 
associated with the lead-mining developments which reached 
their peak in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries when it 
was controlled by the Bathurst, Denys, Draycott and Beau- 
mont families. However, the remains of man’s activities which 
can be seen here reach much further back into time than this; 
well-preserved field systems show that Swaledale was known 
to Iron Age man. The present-day settlements originate from 
even before the lead-mining era as place-name elements indi- 
cate much Anglian settlement, although towards the head of 
the dale Norse elements are very strong. The dale has two 
major centres: the secular, Reeth the market town, and the 
sacred, Grinton which contains the mother church. 

MARSKE. “‘The marshes” —Merscin Domesday Book. The church has 
Norman work and was restored in 1683. The bridge over the 
Marske Beck is a fifteenth-century arch with chamfered ribs. 

DOWNHOLME. An Old English derivation, ‘amongst the hills”. The 
church is very interesting with a Norman south doorway, 
three-bay arcade, and font, and Early English chancel arch. 
Just outside the Park is Walburn Hall, a fortified house with 
some Elizabethan structure. 

MARRICK. The Domesday Book records Marige, from Old Norse 
Marr-hryggr, “horse-ridge’’. There was probably Roman lead 
mining and north of the village the remnants of nineteenth- 
century mining are visible at the Marrick lead mills. 
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| MARRICK PRIORY. This Benedictine Abbey was built in the 1150s 
. but little now remains. The east wall contains part of a cage 
fourteenth-century window and the church built in 1811 out of 
the materials of the ruined priory contains a re-used thirteenth- 
i century window in the tower. 
: GRINTON. “A green enclosure’. Another such is the prehistoric 
i earthwork of Maiden Castle: a circular feature enclosing 1} 
acres lying on the hillside overlooking the Swale. An avenue 
formed by stones leads from it, 120 yards long. Grinton 
| church is reckoned to be “‘the mother church” of Swaledale 
| and was originally Norman but only a few traces of this build- 
ing remain amid much Perpendicular work. This is another 
| lead centre and indeed the Brigantes are thought to have mined 
it hereabouts. Grinton mill was once owned by the London 
| Lead Company. The curiously-named hamlet of Crackpot a 
mile or so to the west derives its etymology from “‘the pot or 
hole where crows abound”. 
. REETH. Like Askrigg and Kettlewell, Reeth was established as a 
Forest edge settlement as a market for the Forest officials, 
the woodwards, verderers and their helpers. It is an Old 
English place-name meaning “‘at the stream’’. In the nineteenth 
| century it became a centre of two thriving trades: lead and 
hand-knitting. The lead was responsible for most of the expan- 
sion of the village and many mills and other relics may be seen 
HI nearby. The mining field continues up into Arkengarthdale. 
1 





Today Reeth acts as a minor service centre for the middle and 

upper dale. 
ARKENGARTHDALE. A side valley running north-west from Swale- 
dale, which it joins at Reeth. The name, recorded as Arkilles- 
garthdael in 1199, means “‘the valley of Arkil’s enclosure” and 
| the most famous place-name of the dale, Booze, isa corruption 
of Bowehous, an Old English name meaning “‘the house by the 
bow or curve’’. Whaw is “‘the enclosure near the fold’’, an Old 
| Norse derivation, and Kitley Hill in 1285 was Kydalehow, 
| another Norse name, “‘hill near the cow valley”. This valley is 
par excellence the seat of lead mining and has been thus known 
| at least since 1285 when the profit on a mine was recorded as 
| £4 for the year. On the fringe of the Park, Hurst Moor has 
| known mining since Roman times. The mines eventually 
| passed to Charles Bathurst (hence the C.B. Inn and smelting 


| mill) and flourished most in the nineteenth century. There 
| were six special mining grounds on the east side of the dale 


and four on the west; Faggergill had over 25 miles of rails in 
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the mine, Old Moulds was one of the greatest in Yorkshire. 
A large number of women were employed in mining and sort- 
ing; for their standard day’s work from 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. they 
were paid one shilling. Until 1730 the parson had a lead tithe: 
a tenth of all that ore which would not go through a one-inch 
riddle. Many of the tiny hamlets of Arkengarthdale, such as 
Arkle Town, Whaw and Eskleth, are scattered homesteads 
made by miners along ore-bearing ground. Along with the 
mills, a powder-house, and other buildings and together with 
the many green roads which had their origin as miners’ tracks, 
this dale provides an impressive example of a relic landscape 
created in response to the economic demands of a former age. 

LANGTHWAITE. The largest settlement in Arkengarthdale, it reflects 
its history for the buildings look large for the present popula- 
tion. Inevitably they date from the height of lead-mining 
prosperity early in the nineteenth century. The church of St. 
Mary dates from 1818-9 and the large Methodist chapel from 
1882. The C.B. Inn is Georgian, with two bow windows. 

GUNNERSIDE. In 1301 this was Gunnersete, plainly deriving from an 
Old Norse saetr name, ‘“‘Gunnar’s pasture”. From the seven- 
teenth century onwards the fortunes of the place were bound 
up with lead mining. It was not itself a mining centre but many 
of the miners lived there and walked to the mines and mills, 
traditionally knitting as they went. There are a number of 
remains of lead mines in Gunnerside Gill, e.g. Blakethwaite 
mill, Lownathwaite mill. The outline history of the lead trade 
is one of rapid growth in the seventeenth century, further 
increase during the Napoleonic wars and into the 1820s, then 
successions of boom and depression through the nineteenth 
century until the final decline. Nearby, Ivelet Bridge has a 
particularly fine setting. 

MUKER. This stone-built village has an attractive setting at the foot 
of the Buttertubs Pass and, as might be expected, the name has 
a Norse derivation—Meuhaker, ‘‘a small cultivated field’’. The 
church like the village was somewhat enlarged with the flour- 
ishing of the lead trade; the building of 1580 was made bigger 
in the nineteenth century. 

THE BUTTERTUBS PASS AND THE BUTTERTUBS. The well-known 
Buttertubs Pass, which rises to 1,726 ft., provides the most 
westerly link between Swaledale and Wensleydale. The Butter- 
tubs themselves are vertical shafts in the mountain limestone 
and are some sixty feet in depth. They get their name either 
from their similarity to the old-fashioned fluted butter tub or 
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from the practice of farmers in the past who, using the Pass 

on the way to market their freshly-made butter, lowered it 

into the depths of the shafts to cool and harden before con- 

. tinuing their journey. 

. KELD. Mentioned in 1301 as Appeltreekeld, “spring near the apple 

. tree’; later a lead-mining centre with several smelting mills, 

| the remains of some of which are visible today. The river 
Swale has a series of attractive falls in the vicinity. 

TAN HILL. Although now a lonely spot, it has always been a crossing 
point of routeways, and the highest inn in England (1,732 ft.) 
commemorates both this and the industrial past of the area 
around. Here it was coal: as early as 1296 the sum of 12d. was 

refunded for this area as profit from sea-coal (i.e. coal trans- 

ported by sea). The group of pits on Tan Hill lasted for many 

years and the coal was used locally for lead smelting as well as . 

| being sold afar. The old routeways have gained a modern 

addition by the presence of the Pennine Way, which passes the 
inn door, unlike some of the walkers on it. 

WENSLEYDALE including Coverdale, Bishopdale and Semerwater. 
Although the broadest of the dales in the Park, Wensleydale 
has not the same awesome grandeur of Swaledale and Wharfe- 
dale but rather is impressive and memorable because of its 
pastoral beauty and richness of farming which is especially 

. notable below Askrigg and Bainbridge. The wide fame of 
farming in the dale owes much to the cheese which takes its 
name and which though once a farmhouse cheese is now fac- 
tory-made within the valley. The prosperity of farming here 
has meant that this dale has suffered less from the loss of 
agricultural population than others in the Park. ~ 

The name Wensleydale itself is a derivation of Old English 
meaning ““Waendel’s forest clearing dale” although the earliest 
written reference to the name occurs later, in 1142. However, 
the village of Wensley, which is not within the Park boundary, 

was mentioned in Domesday Book. The valley, by its place- 

| name evidence, shows stronger signs of Norse settlement than 

| neighbouring Swaledale, although the well-developed lyn- 


chets of this dale are the result of Anglian activity. 

For much of early post-Domesday times large areas of 
Wensleydale were hunting forests, much of it being owned by 
the monks of Jervaulx who in 1145 were given the right to dig 
for lead in the dale. Nevertheless, compared with eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century Arkengarthdale, Swaledale and upper 
Wharfedale, it never was a major lead-mining centre. 
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Though a broad valley, the sides of Wensleydale are 
benched like a giant staircase. This is a result of the varying 
lithological character of the rocks that make up the Yoredale 
Series. The Yoredale sandstone is an important local building 
stone. 

EAST WITTON. This village on the fringe of the National Park 
appears in Domesday Book as Witun or Witone, meaning “‘the 
farm in the wood”, and a hill-fort near Braithwaite Hall testi- 
fies to earlier settlement, probably of Iron Age date. This 
enclosure is on steep ground and defended by a rampart and 
ditch on all sides except the east. The banks are constructed 
with a stone core. On Witton Fell is a grotto built in 1821 by 
the Marquis of Ailesbury. Little trace remains of the town 
which was granted a market charter in 1307—the church of 
St. John the Evangelist is nineteenth-century Gothic and the 
village was largely rebuilt in 1809. Braithwaite (Old Norse, 
“broad clearing”) Hall dates from 1667 and has a flat front 
with long gables and chamfered mullions in the windows. It is 
now National Trust property. 

COVERDALE. A tributary valley on the south side of Wensleydale, 
well known as a centre of horse breeding and training but 
possibly even better known—at any rate not too long ago— 
as the birthplace of Miles Coverdale who first translated the 
Bible into English. Melmerby derived its name from the Old 
Irish ““Melmor’s farmstead” and Agglethorpe is “Aculf’s 
village’. Strangest is Scrafton, Skraftun, from Old English 
scraef—a cave, hollow place in the earth, a miserable dwelling. 
The local topography is not very helpful in suggesting possi- 
bilities for this origin. 

COVERHAM. “The farm on the river Cover,” an Old English place- 
name, Couvreham in Domesday Book. The church of Holy 
Trinity was heavily restored in 1854 but some early fourteenth- 
century work remains. The lintel of the south doorway bears 
some Anglo-Saxon sculpture. The churchyard has in it a 
point at which the church cannot be seen because of a fall of 
ground and the bells cannot be heard for rushing water in the 
millrace. Agglethorpe Hall and Cotescue Park nearby have 
mostly eighteenth-century fronts. 

COVERHAM ABBEY. This was built in 1212 for White Canons of the 
Praemonstratensian order. It is now mostly destroyed, much 
of the stone being used for nearby farmstead and other build- 
ings. However, the ground plan is clear, and some early 
fourteenth-century arches remain as does one arch of the 
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gatehouse. Some of the ornamental panels have been re-used 
on later secular buildings. 

CARLTON. A conical motte survives from Norman times; the north 
side of the street has a number of picturesque old houses, 
mainly from the eighteenth century. 

WEST WITTON. Like many such villages, it had a major growth phase 
during the lead-mining era, and most of the church of St. 
Bartholomew dates from 1875-6 although a Norman south 
window remains. Swinithwaite Hall (1767) has a Belvedere 
and Temple in its grounds dating from 1792. 

CASTLE BOLTON. Sir Nikolaus Pevsner calls the castle “‘a climax of 
English military architecture”. The licence to crenellate was 
granted in 1379 and the whole structure comes from the 
fourteenth century. The plan is simple: four corner towers 
and four ranges of living quarters around a central enclosed 
courtyard. The chapel (consecrated in 1399) is on the second 
floor and reached up through the third. The castle gained a 
romantic aura for having held Mary, Queen of Scots between 
July 1568 and January 1569. The village of Castle Bolton was 
probably laid out at the time of the building of the castle: it is 
oblong with two rows of houses around a green. St. Oswald’s 
church dates from the late fourteenth century and has, 
unusually, no structural division between nave and chancel. 
The same feature, however, occurs at Askrigg church. 

WEST BURTON. This settlement has often been remarked on as 
displaying many of the features typical of the English village: 
a green, a spire cross, many old houses and an entry in 
Domesday Book. It was not much affected by the major lead- 
mining developments although there was a small smelt mill 
in 1700, near Cote Farm. Prominent to the south-east is 
Penhill Beacon, rising to 1,727 ft. 

THORALBY. Asmall village with a triangular green, at the entrance to 
Bishopdale. Some houses are of seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century date, attested by the year-plaques above the doors. 
In Domesday times, this was Turoldesbi, Thorold’s farm: a 
Danish place-name. 

CARPERBY. With its well-kept green (which has a seventeenth- 
century market cross), Carperby has been more than once a 
“Best Kept Village’’. Its market was granted as early as 1303 
but subsequently lapsed. The village is traditionally the 
“birthplace” of the Wensleydale breed of sheep. The Friends’ 
meeting house dates from 1864 and looks like a Noncon- 
formist chapel. 
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AYSGARTH AND AYSGARTH FALLS. This is an old parish in 


which many of the upper Wensleydale settlements were 
townships. The name comes from Eik Skard, “‘an open space 
marked by oaks” (Echescard in Domesday Book), and 
Aysgarth was once the church of the Forest of Wensleydale. 
This was a legal Forest but nevertheless a large number of 
place-names in this Wapentake are indicative of wooded 
terrain. Much of the land near here was held at one time by 
the Abbot of Jervaulx, which accounts for names like High 
and Low Abbotside. Even earlier are relics like Castle Dykes 
on a spur of Aysgarth Moor, south of the Ure. A raised central 
platform and dyke constitute the feature, presumably a ritual 
monument from the Bronze Age. The three sets of falls at 
Aysgarth are caused by the outcropping of hard bands in the 
Yoredale Series and attract many visitors. The drop allowed 
the construction of mills and the mill by the bridge (which 
itself dates from 1539) is famous because it supplied the red 
flannel for the shirts for Garibaldi’s army. Above the mill is 
the church, only a small portion of which—the lower part of 
the west tower—is medieval, the rest dating from 1866 in a 
mixture of styles. Nearby is Bear Park, a late seventeenth- 
century house on the site of a rest-house and hospital which 
was attached to Marrick Priory in Swaledale. The house has 
mullioned windows and a carved panel from Coverham Abbey 
in the entrance wall. Aysgarth Falls is the site of a car park, 
toilets and cafe run by the North Riding Planning Committee 
of the National Park. Limited caravan parking is also avail- 
able on this site. 


ASKRIGG. Included as Ascric (“ash ridge’) in Domesday Book, 


Askrigg has a long and varied history which has been well 
documented by Miss Hartley and Miss Ingilby. The church of 
St. Oswald is large and mainly late Perpendicular, with some 
nineteenth-century restoration. In the village are numerous 
pleasant buildings, including eighteenth-century groups such 
as the King’s Arms Hotel. The market charter was granted 
in 1587 and it lapsed in the nineteenth century. Between 
those dates Askrigg was the centre of trade in upper Wensley- 
dale but after 1795 it began to be eclipsed by Hawes because 
of the building of the turnpike road. It was a focus not only 
for agriculture—which it still is—but also for dyeing, brewing, 
knitting, cotton spinning and the lead trade; clockmaking was 
a local speciality introduced at the end of the nineteenth 
century. In the neighbourhood are several fine houses, of 
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which Nappa Hall, the ancestral home of the Metcalfe family 
and now a private farm, is the most interesting. It was built 
c. 1460 and another wing was added in the seventeenth 
century. The main west tower is of the peel type, adding a 
distinctive element of fortification. Pevsner considers the 
church at Askrigg to be the stateliest in Wensleydale. It dates 
from the late fifteenth century, although the piers in the north 
arcade are probably thirteenth-century ones which have been 
re-used. It has a very fine nave ceiling, “the finest perhaps of 
any North Riding church”. Adjacent to the church is a stone 


pump. 


BAINBRIDGE. A pleasant village in Wensleydale, having a large 


green with houses loosely clustered round it. The settlement is 
on the edge of the former Forest of Wensleydale, and thence 
the custom of blowing a horn at night is derived. This is still 
done at 9 p.m. from the Feast of the Holy Rood until Shrove- 
tide. On Brough Hill is a rectangular Roman fort, with an 
inner area of 2.5 acres and an entrance on every side except 
the west. It appears to have been rebuilt several times during 
the Roman occupation. The building housing the original 
Yorebridge Grammar School, established 1601, still stands 
on the bank of the river close by the bridge from which it 
derives its name. 


SEMERWATER. This is the largest natural lake in the North Riding 


of Yorkshire, about 3 miles in circumference and 45 ft. deep at 
the maximum. Its name appears to be a triple tautology—each 
division meaning ‘“‘water’’—although the mere element could 
mean “marsh”. The Earls of Richmond were the predecessors 
of the present-day visitors who use it for boating, for they 
had a fishery here which was worth 40s. in 1280. Out of the lake 
flows the river Bain, said to be the shortest river in England. 


HAWES. The centre of upper Wensleydale but by Dales standards 


something of a newcomer. In 1614 we read of it being of only 
recent growth, and although the first record of the place was 
in 1307, there was no market charter until 1700. The name 
means a pass between the mountains. It is a small, compact 
town and now a main centre for Dales sheep marketing: 
100,000 a year are auctioned, also 11,000 cattle. The church of 
St. Margaret is from 1851. Hawes gained in importance from 
transport improvements: the turnpike in 1795 and the railway 
in 1877 (R.I.P. 1959). The latter initiated mass tourist interest 
in the dale and Hardraw Scar in particular became an object 
of curiosity. Within the same township are the small settle- 











PLATE XXV. Rectangularities: the weathering pattern of this limestone pavement 
near Malham is reflected in the field patterns, ancient and modern, beyond 





PLATE XXVI. Inthe southern part of the Park near Thorpe, the resistant limestone 
formations called reef knolls produce these isolated hills which form outliers of 
the main upland massif 














PLATE Xxvil. An impression of the heavy pressure of visitors received in summer 
by villages like Grassington 


PLATE XXvitl. Semerwater on a summer Saturday. Recreational pressures are 
strong and planning action is often necessary to preserve the amenities of the 
Park 
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ments of Appersett, ‘“‘the shieling near the apple tree’’, and 
Burtersett, “the shieling near the alder tree”. During the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries Burtersett stone was 
quarried behind the village and most of the houses were 
rebuilt from this stone. Gayle, nearby, has a ford, mill and 
old houses. It is an older settlement than Hawes, and is 
famous for its geese. 

HARDRAW or Hardrow. An Old English place-name, herde-raw, 
‘shepherds’ dwellings’. Famous for Hardraw Force, a 90-ft. 
waterfall which began to attract visitors in the nineteenth 
century. Because of the favourable acoustics in the gorge at 
the base of the waterfall, brass band contests used to be held 
there, attracting thousands of spectators. 

LUNDS. The earliest reference is in 1208 to Lundr, “the woods’. 
There is no village but a small, lonely seventeenth-century 
chapel which is situated close to the youth hostel. 

WHARFEDALE including Littondale and Langstrothdale. Wharfedale 
and lower Wharfedale in particular must be one of the love- 
liest valleys in England with its near-perfect combination of 
water, wood, hill, crag, castle and priory. The attractiveness 
which has been recorded by such artists as Turner and Girtin 
and by the poets Wordsworth and Gray today make it the 
most popular of the Dales for visitors. It was relatively un- 
affected by the lead-mining activity which occurred more on 
the edge of the valley than in the dale itself. Upstream from 
Grassington, the valley narrows and becomes more rugged. 
Here are some of the limestone climbs—on the “‘crags’”—for 
which the dale and the Park are famous. 

BEAMSLEY. Lady Anne Clifford, Countess of Pembroke, made 
additions in 1650-60 to a hospital founded here in 1593. A 
segment-headed archway into a garden remains, and also a 
low two-storied range of buildings along the road. The chapel 
remains as a circular building 30 ft. in diameter with a raised 
centre. Beamsley Beacon (1,314 ft.) across thevalley of the Kex 
Beck affords an excellent view of lower Wharfedale. 

BOLTON ABBEY. Properly called the Priory of St. Mary at Bolton, this 
foundation was set up in 1151 by Aliciade Romilly for Augustin- 
ian Canons who had previously lived at a priory at Embsay 
near Skipton. The canons were given the whole parish of 
Bolton and at the Dissolution it was worth about £390 a year. 
Much of the building remains and part is roofed and used as 
the parish church; the ruins are highly picturesque and the 
priory together with its grounds was a favourite sketching- 
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ground of Turner. The major periods of building represented 
are: (1) the work of 1170—late Norman style in the west half 
of the chancel. It has a straight east end like the Cistercian 
chapels; (2) the mid-thirteenth century—the south wall, for 
example, has an upper story with six tall narrow-set two-light 
windows. An aisle was added on the north, with an arcade 
of four bays. The west front is of the same period and highly 
ornate, now largely obscured by the fifteenth-century tower; 
(3) post-1325—substantial rebuilding in Decorated style, e.g. 
the huge east window. Remnants of the cloister, chapter house, 
dormitory, latrines and refectory are visible. Bolton Hall, to 
the west of the priory, consists of the priory gatehouse (early 
fourteenth century) with later additions. Nearby the river 
Wharfe is squeezed through a narrow rock channel known as 
the Strid and the attractiveness of the priory gains much from 
its setting by the river. It was long held that Alicia de Romilly’s 
son died trying to cross the river at the Strid and that she 
endowed the priory in his memory. This is unlikely since his 
signature appears on some of the foundation deeds of the 
priory; it is of course possible that he later met his death in 
that fashion. 


APPLETREEWICK. A Domesday settlement whose name means ‘“‘a 


dairy farm near an apple tree”. The small church of St. John 
was formerly two cottages. Several houses nearby have 
interesting associations: Monk’s Hall (properly called Mock- 
beggar Hall) was probably a monastic grange, and High Hall 
is a fine house built in the early seventeenth century but in the 
Elizabethan style. Although renowned for its sheep fairs, 
Appletreewick was, for a long time, a centre of lead mining. It 
flourished here in the late Middle Ages when for instance one 
Roger FitzWilliam fell into a mine shaft and was killed 
outright. In 1267 the year’s profits on lead were £2. 0.2, and in 
1300 the manor was sold to the Abbey of Bolton, who worked 
the mine with vigour, spending £5. 6. 8 on it in the year of 
their purchase. 


BURNSALL. A Domesday settlement with a name meaning “‘Bryni’s 


nook of land” plus—halh, the piece of land on which the village 
stands. St. Wilfrid’s church has two c. 1300 windows at the 
east end of the south chapel but most of the rest is Perpendicu- 
lar and later. There are some Anglo-Danish crosses and two 
Norse hog-back tombstones. The font is Norman, the pulpit 
Jacobean and the lych-gate seventeenth-century. The village 
formerly possessed four holy wells. Barden Tower was built 
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by Lord Clifford, the Shepherd Lord, and restored in 1658-9 
by Lady Anne Clifford. It is now in ruins. 


HEBDEN. Part of the southern lead-mining area of the Yorkshire 


Dales, the place-name has a more rustic origin: “rose-hip or 
bramble valley’’. 


LINTON. A delightful village by the Linton Beck. The church was built 


in 1150 and added to in the fourteenth century. The name is of 
uncertain origin and although it probably means ‘“‘the farm- 
stead near the rushing stream’’, it could mean “‘flax-farm’’. In 
the nineteenth century it was a farming and textile centre, with 
mills using water-power from the streams. Tourists became 
especially enamoured of it after the opening of the Yorkshire 
Dales railway to Threshfield in 1901. Many of the textile 
workers’ cottages then going out of use were bought up and 
improved. Fountaine’s Hospital (1721) is in the style of (some 
writers say by) Vanbrugh. 


GRASSINGTON. Chersintone in Domesday Book, this means “‘graz- 


ing or pasture farm”. Roman and “British” encampments are 
nearby, along with hut dwellings and a famous field system. 
A charter for a market and fair was granted in 1282 and the 
old market place, actually triangular in shape, was the main 
market site of upper Wharfedale—there were three cattle 
fairs per annum. This declined when the railway came, 
Skipton being the new centre. What Pevsner calls “‘the especi- 
ally attractive village street”’ has not been spoilt by any of the 
additions of the lead-mining era which started with the 
opening of lead mines on Grassington Moor in the seventeenth 
century. Many immigrant families came from Derbyshire and 
Swaledale and small cottages to house them began to fill in 
the area surrounding the settlement. Abundant remnants of 
the lead days can be seen—mines, waste heaps, and mine 
offices. The railway was opened in 1901 and because of this 
Grassington had an increasingly important role as a dormitory 
centre for Bradford. It is now a tourist centre with some 
accommodation and is a good place from which to visit 
Wharfedale, Nidderdale and Malhamdale, and to climb 
Great Whernside. 


THRESHFIELD. UnlikeGrassington and Hebden this was nota mining 


settlement although there was a moorland colliery at one time. 
From the seventeenth century survives the three-storied porch 
of the manor house. To this village came the Yorkshire Dales 
railway in 1901, causing as in Grassington a growth of com- 
muter housing for Bradford businessmen. 
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CONISTONE. “The King’s farmstead”, and in the Domesday Book 
it is included in the land held by the King’s thanes. The 
church has a Norman doorway and the pillars some unique 
features. 

KILNSEY. Was a busy centre during monastic times when it served 
as one of the granges of the Cistercian Abbey of Fountains. 
Its principal function was to act as a buying and shearing 
centre for an area of some 90 square miles. Green roads such 
as Mastiles Lane linked it with the other holdings of Foun- 
tains. Chapel House at Kilnsey was a rearing centre for 
young lambs. 

LITTONDALE. A post-Conquest hunting Forest and a dale in which 
almost all the villages have well-marked strip lynchets 
indicating the site of former arable cultivation. One of the few 
valleys almost untouched by lead mining. 

ARNCLIFFE. The derivation is from “‘eagle-cliff”, the bird presum- 
ably inhabiting the limestone scars near the village, although 
whether it was truly a Golden Eagle (rather than a Peregrine 
Falcon) is not known. South of the village is a very clearly 
defined Celtic field system associated with circular and 
rectangular stone enclosures. The church was largely rebuilt 
in the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries and replaces the 
first stone building of c. 1100 which in turn probably super- 
seded a wooden Saxon church. 

KETTLEWELL. An Old Norse name meaning ‘‘a bubbling spring or 
stream’’, appearing in Domesday Book as Cheteleuuelle. It was 
a Forest edge village like Askrigg and as at that place its market 
died when disafforestation took place—in the reign of James I 
here. The Forest was that of Litton and Langstrath held by 
Percy, Earl of Northumberland. The village underwent rapid 
expansion during the lead-mining era and was also a textile 
village. Now it is primarily oriented towards agriculture and 
week-end recreation. 

HUBBERHOLME. The present church contains twelfth-century round 
arches of rough plain stone and was founded by the Percys as 
a chapel for the Foresters of Langstrothdale. The restoration 
of 1863 fortunately left a pre-Reformation rood loft of oak, 
although it is probably not in its original position in the 
church. The only other example in Yorkshire is at Flam- 
borough. The stalls in the church provide a good example of 
the work of Thompson of Kilburn. 

LANGSTROTHDALE CHASE. The medieval “foresta de Langestrode”’ 
was a chase or hunting ground coterminous with the parish 
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of Buckden. It meant “the long stretch of ground, marshy and 
overgrown with brushwood”. It sounds like a good deer 
habitat. 

YOCKENTHWAITE. In 1241 this was Yoghannesthweit, ‘“Yoghan’s 
clearing”, an Old Norse derivation of an Old Irish personal 
name. North-west of the village is a Bronze Age stone circle, 
25 ft. in diameter with 20 stones. The mound in the middle is 
probably a burial mound and the whole monument may be a 
denuded cairn of which only the kerb survives. 

MALHAMDALE (Upper Airedale). The settlement of Malham so 
dominates upper Airedale that it is now frequently known as 
Malhamdale. This is now probably the major “‘educational” 
dale of the Park, though many of its visitors are satisfied by 
the awe-inspiring scenery formed from the Great Scar Lime- 
stone and the Craven system of faulting without wanting to 
discover the complex geological history. The dale also con- 
tains good examples of the glacial phenomena known as 
drumlins. 

CRAVEN. A regional name, generally used of the southern part of the 
Park in the context of this book. The Craven district is centred 
on Skipton. It was the name of Staincliffe Wapentake at the 
time of Domesday Book. The etymology is uncertain—it is 
connected with the Welsh craf, ‘“‘garlic’’, and may be similar 
to the Italian Cremona. 

WINTERBURN. Its chapel (1704) was a centre of early Noncon- 
formist practice. Friar Head Hall is of unusual architectural 
merit, with a symmetrical seventeenth-century front and 
mullioned windows. 

RILSTON or Rylstone. A small village with some houses clustered 
round a pond, others hidden from the road. The name is an 
amalgam of a Norse personal name Hro// and the Anglian 
tun, “‘a settlement”. The church was completely rebuilt in 
1853 but has a few earlier fragments in the stonework. The 
historical geography of the parish has been clearly described 
by Dr Raistrick in his Old Yorkshire Dales. A famous Bronze 
Age burial in an oak tree coffin comes from this parish. 

AIRTON. A township in the parish of Kirkby Malham, mentioned 
in Domesday Book. The name means “‘farmstead near the river 
Aire”. It is a village with a triangular green which has one 
cottage and garden standing on it. The post office dates from 
1666 and the Quaker meeting house from 1700. Calton Hall 
was the seat of the Lambert family who were Puritans allied 
with Cromwell. 
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KIRKBY MALHAM. The Perpendicular church has sixteenth-century 
glass in the chancel windows and the font dates from the late 
eleventh century. Oliver Cromwell’s signature appears in the 
church register. 
MALHAM. One of the best-known and most popular places in the 
Park. The major features of Malham Cove, Gordale Scar and 
Malham Tarn give a diversity of interest within walking 
distance of the village. The name Malham is of uncertain 
derivation and at least four possibilities have been proposed. 
The most prosaic, the Old Norse Malhum, ‘(place near) the 
hollows’’, is probably as likely as any. The village history 
reflects many Dales influences including those of monastic 
farming and lead mining. 
MALHAM MOOR. Malham Tarn House is now used by the Field 
Studies Council as one of their field centres and it plays an 
important role in the development of environmental educa- | 
tion at all levels. The house was a farm which was made into a 
shooting lodge during the eighteenth century and it took on its | 
i present form by 1885. The Tarn has monastic associations | 
ii also as it was acquired in 1150 as a fishery. The grounds and | 
| surroundings of the Field Studies Centre now form a nature 
reserve and public access is somewhat restricted. Malham 7 
Moor itself was the location of many mines during the 
eighteenth century, especially those for lead, iron, copper and 
calamine. During this period also Great Close was the scene 
| of the cattle drovers’ fairs. After the Dissolution a large 
enclosed pasture of 732 acres passed into one family and in | 
the eighteenth century a Skipton grazier used it as a gathering 
ground for cattle which he had bought at the Scottish trysts— 
5000 at a time. The market took on the nature of a customary 
fair and a smaller related fair, for smaller-scale dealings, was 
established on Boss Moor, 4 miles to the south-east. Great 
Close has a now-ruined alehouse and long-distance drove 
roads radiate out from it; from Boss Moor shorter-distance ‘ 
roads fan over the countryside. 
MASTILES LANE. This was a medieval trackway running east/west 
across Malham and Kilnsey Moors and was principally used 
by the monasteries. Bases of the wayside crosses are still 
evident. It was used in the late eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries by lead mine owners to transport smelted lead to 
Malham and Settle. 
THE WESTERN DALES including RIBBLESDALE. These tend to be 
the unknown dales of the Park, possibly because they are 
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less readily accessible: Dr Raistrick has called Dentdale 
and Garsdale the ‘Remote Dales”. However Ribblesdale— 
the Three Peaks and Great Scar Limestone country—is well 
known to climbers, potholers, anglers and walkers. Dentdale 
and Garsdale gain all the more from their seclusion, though 
they, their waterfalls and many attractive seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century houses deserve to be better known. These 
dales are markedly different from those with east-flowing 
rivers in the remainder of the Park but they still retain the 
characteristics of farming and building style which makes 
them unmistakably ‘‘Dales country”’. 


RIBBLESDALE. A long wide trough striking northward. The Settle- 


Carlisle line of the old Midland Railway follows the valley 
northwards. This is acknowledged to be one of the most 
scenic lines in the country. The words of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins in his poem ‘“‘Ribblesdale” might serve well as an 
epigraph for all of us involved with the English countryside: 
... dear and dogged man ?—Ah the heir 

To his own self bent so bound, so tied to his turn, 

To thriftless reave both our rich round world bare 

And none reck of world after, this bids wear 

Earth brows of such care, care and dear concern. 


LONG PRESTON. There are two Roman forts to the east of the 


churchyard, one contained within the other. They probably 
date from the time of Agricola and are associated with the 
Roman road which passes up Ribblesdale. 


LANGCLIFFE. In the “long cliff” is the Victoria Cave where many 


prehistoric bones and artifacts were found in the nineteenth 
century. The sequence ended with Romano-British coins near 
the surface. 


HORTON-IN-RIBBLESDALE. The Domesday Hortune appears to 


derive from Horu-tun, “farmstead on dirty land’’. The church 
has some Norman remains, the font being early in the period 
and the nave apparently twelfth-century; no two pillars are 
the same and they all lean to the south. Restoration took place 
in 1825 and 1879-80. A fragment of stained glass is thought 
to have shown the mitred head of St Thomas of Kent (Thomas 
Becket), and a Kent or Sussex family is said to have held the 
manor of Horton after the Dissolution. The tower houses 
three ancient bells. 


PEN-Y-GHENT (2,273 ft.) A Welsh place-name looking rather out of 


place among the Norse names of this part of the Dales. Pen 
means “hill”, y is the definite article and ghent is uncertain in 
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meaning. This is good potholing country, with such famous 
examples as Hunt Pot and Hull Pot. 

FEIZOR. An unusual name, deriving from the Old Irish ‘‘Fech’s 
shieling”’. In Domesday Book, Fech is said to be the name of 
a pre-Conquest landowner. 

WHARFE. A hamlet north-east of Austwick. It is not on the river 
Wharfe. It is relatively remote, and this must have been much 
more so to its founders, for they named it Hvarf, “nook or 
corner”’. 

AUSTWICK.‘The east dairy farm”, now famous in every geological 
and geomorphological textbook for the Norber erratics, a 
series of perched boulders dating from the Ice Age or Pleisto- 
cene period. The village is a good excursion centre for the 
geology and limestone features of Craven. In the village 
some of the seventeenth-century cottages have elaborately 
decorated lintel-stones over their doorways. 

CLAPHAM. The church is mainly from the nineteenth century, 
although some medieval parts remain. This village has a 
special aura for Yorkshiremen since it is the home of the 
Dalesman Publishing Company. A National Park Informa- 
tion Centre has been opened in the old reading room, where 
maps and picture displays on all parts of the district can be 
seen. 

INGLEBOROUGH. The “king-hill” of the Park (2,373 ft.) and one of 
the mountains to be scaled in the ““Three Peaks’’ race along 
with Whernside and Pen-y-ghent. The hill summit forms a 
level platform of 15 acres defended by a low rampart which is 
continuous for a circuit of about 3,000 ft. and has three 
openings: there are slight traces f an inner trench.:The camp 
may have been a Brigantian stronghold. The flanks of Ingle- 
borough are famous potholing country and have many good 
examples of limestone pavements and other features associated 
with the Carboniferous limestone. A piece of country known, 
if only cartographically, to practically every schoolchild who 
has taken “O”’ level geography. 

CHAPEL-LE-DALE. A chapel-of-ease of Ingleton in the dale of the 
river Greta. The chapel has a continuous nave and chancel less 
than 30 ft. long; it was partly rebuilt in 1869 but the porch 
and mullioned windows are probably from the seventeenth 
century. 

WHERNSIDE. One of the high hills of the Dales (2,419 ft.) whose 
structural element of Millstone Grit must have contributed to 
its name, for it comes from Cweorn (quern) side, ‘‘the hillside 
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where millstones were got’. It is good potholing country. 
There are, of course, two more ““Whernsides”’ within the Park 
—those known as ‘Great Whernside” and “‘Little Whernside”’ 
to the east of Wharfedale and situated on the Park boundary. 
They are not as high as this Whernside. 

DENTDALE. The valley of the river Dee. Dent Town is the only 
clustered settlement. The name is uncertain in its origin but 
may have a similar origin to ‘““Dee” or the Old Irish Dind, 
“hill”. The church in Dent Town has a blocked Norman door- 
way and some Perpendicular work but there was much renew- 
ing and rebuilding in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
The father of Adam Sedgwick was vicar and schoolmaster 
here and Sedgwick (1785-1873) was a frequent visitor even 
after gaining fame as a pioneer geologist. In both Dentdale 
and Garsdale, ‘“‘Dent marble” is exposed in small quarries. 
It is a hard limestone capable of taking a good polish. 

SEDBERGH. A Domesday settlement called Sedberg(e) trom Set- 
berg, ‘“‘a seat-shaped (flat) hill’’. Its early importance is shown 
by the motte-and-bailey on Castle Haugh, a commanding site 
on a steep hill overlooking the confluence of the Rawthey and 
Lune. The motte is oval and 30 ft. high—the area on top is small 
and obviously reduced from some larger feature. The bailey 
occupies }-acre. There is no sign of masonry. The church of 
St Andrew has Norman work (e.g. the north door) and a 
thirteenth-century round-arched nave that has no structural 
division between it and the chancel. The east window is of five 
stepped lancets. At nearby Briggflats there is an early Quaker 
meeting house (1675) with a gallery and mullioned windows. 
Sedbergh School provides many of the other large buildings, 
mostly from the nineteenth century, e.g. the chapel of 1897. 
The Old School House dates from the 1750s. Sedbergh had a 
fair and market charter granted in 1251 and its growth as a 
regional centre was enhanced by turnpike improvement in the 
eighteenth century. Spinning mills were established then. The 
town lies at the foot of the Howgill Fells, the range linking the 
Yorkshire Dales with the edge of the Lake District. 

GARSDALE. An Old Norse place-name meaning “‘Garth’s valley”. 
One of the under-appreciated valleys of the Park, heavily 
influenced by Norse settlement: there is virtually no village 
centre, single farms being spaced all along the valley. The 
place-names are strongly Norse in origin. Iron smelting was 
known in Garsdale before 1250. 





APPENDIX I 
* Scheduled Ancient Monuments in the Park 
Grid Reference 
(The first two 


digits refer to the 
appropriate one- 
NORTH RIDING inch O.S. sheet) 


BURIAL MOUNDS AND MEGALITHIC MONUMENTS 








Bainbridge and Thornton Rust, Stony Raise Cairn, round 
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barrow 90/950869 
Carperby-cum-Thoresby, Ox Close stone circle, Nab End 90/990902 
Low Abbotside, disc barrow 200 yds. N.W. of Askrigg 
Station 90/941911 
Low Abbotside, disc barrow on Force Ing, W. of Whitfield 
| Gill Plantation — 90/928924 
i CAMPS AND SETTLEMENTS 
\ Aysgarth, Castle Dykes 90/982873 
i East Witton Within, East Witton Camp 91/120853 
I Grinton, Maiden Castle 90/022981 
i Thornton Rust, enclosures on Greenber Edge 90/952869 
| 
| ROMAN REMAINS 
i Bainbridge, Roman camp, Bracchium 90/938901 
| ECCLESIASTICAL BUILDINGS 
} Agglethorpe with Coverham, Coverham Abbey 91/106864 
| Ellerton Abbey, Ellerton Priory (Swaledale) 90/078974 
CASTLES 
Castle Bolton, Bolton Castle 90/034918 
BRIDGES 
Agglethorpe with Coverham, Coverham Abbey Bridge 91/105861 
Askrigg, Bow Bridge over Grange Gill Beck 90/934910 
Marske Bridge 91/104005 
WEST RIDING 
BURIAL MOUNDS AND MEGALITHIC MONUMENTS 
Buckden, Yockenthwaite stone circle 90/899794 
Halton Gill, Giant’s Grave, round barrow, Pen-y-ghent Fell 90/856734 
CAMPS AND SETTLEMENTS 
Grassington, Grassington Enclosures 90/004650-657 
Ingleton, fortified ancient settlement on Ingleborough Hill 90/742746 
Ingleton, Yarlsber Camp 90/710726 
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CAVES 


Giggleswick, Kinsey Cave, Giggleswick Scar 
Hawkswick, Douky Bottom Cave, near Kilnsey 
Langcliffe, Jubilee Cave, Langcliffe Scar 
Langcliffe, Victoria Cave, Langcliffe Scar 


CROSSES 
Malham Moor, Ulfkill cross-base 

CASTLES 
Barden Tower 

BRIDGES 


Barden Bridge 
Linton, Redmayne packhorse bridge 


NOTE: The scheduling of an ancient monument does not necessarily 


imply that there is public access thereto. 


90/804656 
90/951688 
90/838655 
90/839649 


90/842715 


96/051572 


96/052574 
90/998627 
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| APPENDIX It 
Some Useful Addresses 


ANGLING 


Semerwater Apply to the Rose and Crown Hotel, Bainbridge; 
J. Fawcett, Low Blean Farm, near Semerwater, 
Bainbridge. 
Malham Tarn _ Strictly limited trout fishing only—apply to Malham 
Tarn Field Centre. 
Rivers: 
Swale J. W. Wright and Son, 107 Parkgate, Darlington, 
issue permits for stretches in the vicinity of Low 
: Row, Fleetham, Healaugh, and Grinton. 
. Ure Permits for stretches in the vicinity of Bainbridge, 
' Askrigg, and Worton may be obtained from T. 
} Fawcett, secretary, Wensleydale Angling Associa- 
| tion, Bainbridge; or from the Rose and Crown 
) Hotel, Bainbridge; or from the Victoria Arms, 
Worton. 
Permits for fishing a short stretch near Aysgarth 
| Falls may be obtained from the Palmer Flatts 
Hotel, Aysgarth. 
Other Rivers: | Nearly all other waters are privately owned or 
leased to clubs and the prospective angler should 
consult specialist sources of information, e.g. 
i Northern Angler’s Handbook—Dalesman Publish- 
j ing Co. Ltd., Clapham via Lancaster. 


AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters: Fanum House, Basing View, Basingstoke, 
Hants. 

Area Office: 95 The Headrow, Leeds LS1 6LU. 

Town-point: Car Park, Town Hall, Skipton. 


CAMPING CLUB OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Headquarters: 11 Lower Grosvenor Place, London S.W.1. 
Regional Secretary: J. Malcomson, 9 Bygot Close, Leconfield, 
Beverley HU17 7NN. 
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Yorkshire District 


Association: 


Headquarters: 
North Yorkshire 
Group: 
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Hon. Sec., Mrs. D. M. Thornton, 853 
Barkerend Road, Bradford. 


CARAVAN CLUB 

85 South Molton Street, London W1Y 2AB. 
Hon. Sec., G. Hinde, 55 Bassleton Lane, 
Thornaby, Teesside. 


COUNCIL FOR THE PROTECTION OF RURAL ENGLAND 


Headquarters: 


Headquarters: 


4 Hobart Place, London S.W.1. 


COUNTRYSIDE COMMISSION 


1 Cambridge Gate, Regent’s Park, London 
N.W.1 4JY. 


COUNTRY-WIDE HOLIDAYS ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters: 


Headquarters: 


Headquarters: 
Field Centre: 


Headquarters: 

North-east 
Conservancy: 

North-west 
Conservancy: 


Headquarters: 


Hostel: 


Headquarters: 
Yorkshire Area 
Agent: 
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Birch Heys, Cromwell Range, Manchester 
M14 6HU. 


CYCLISTS’ TOURING CLUB 
Cotterell House, 69 Meadrow, Godalming, 
Surrey. 


FIELD STUDIES COUNCIL 
9 Devereux Court, London W.C.2. 
Malham Tarn House, via Settle. 


FORESTRY COMMISSION 
25 Savile Row, London W.1. 
1A Grosvenor Terrace, York YO3 7BD. 


35 Stricklandgate, Kendal, Westmorland. 


HOLIDAY FELLOWSHIP 
Fellowship House, 142 Great North Way, 
London N.W.4. 
Newfield Hall, Airton via Skipton. 


NATIONAL TRUST 

42 Queen Anne’s Gate, London S.W.1. 

J. A. K. Garrett, 32 Goodramgate, York 
YO1 2LG. 
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Properties in the Park: East Scar Top Farm (3 parts) 
Braithwaite Moor and Braithwaite Hall 
Hagg Wood, Richmond 
Calf Hall Wood, Richmond 
Tarn House, Malham Tarn, Tarn House 
Estate, and 3 adjacent farms 
Cross Keys Inn, Cautley 
Packhorse Bridge, Stainforth. 


NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETIES 


Yorkshire Naturalists’ Offices: 20 Castlegate, York. 
Trust: 

Yorkshire Naturalists’ Administrative Officer, D. Bramley, c/o 
Union: Doncaster Museum, Chequer Road, Don- 

caster DN1 2AE. 

Yorkshire Philosophi- Hon. Sec., Mrs MacKenzie, The Lodge, 
cal Society: Museum Gardens, York YOI 2DR. 

Craven Naturalists’ P. M. Wright, 61 Regent Crescent, Skipton. 
Association: 

Upper Wharfedale Miss H. Lefévre, Beckside, Linton, Skipton. 
Field Society: 


NATURE CONSERVANCY 


Headquarters: 19 Belgrave Square, London S.W.1. 
North Regional Office: Merlewood Research Station, Grange over 
Sands, Lancs. 


RAMBLERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters: 1-4 Crawford Mews, London WI1H 1PT. 
North Yorkshire and Hon. Sec., R. M. Bettinson, 6 Lynmouth 
South Durham Road, Norton, Teesside. 
Area: 


West Riding Area: C. Speakman, 32 Ayresome Avenue, Leeds 
8. 


RESCUE ORGANISATIONS 


Swaledale Fell Rescue H.Q. at The Barn, Burnside, Reeth. 
Organisation: 

Upper Wharfedale Fell H.Q. at Grassington. 
Rescue Organisation: 
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Settle and Ingleton Team, Cave Rescue Organisation: H.Q. at 
Clapham. 

Dales Mountain Rescue Panel: called in on the authority of Police 
H.Q., Skipton only. 

N.B.: To call out help in a fellside or underground emergency, dial 

999 and ask for Rescue Service. You will normally be connected to 

the appropriate police station for the area of the incident. The police 

will ask questions which are formulated so as to get the right kind of 

help to the right place in the least possible time. Be prepared to 

answer them fully and patiently: remain at the telephone or call box 

until the police say you may leave. 


ROYAL AUTOMOBILE CLUB 


Headquarters: 85 Pall Mall, London S.W.1. 
Leeds Office: 34 Regent Street, Leeds 2. 


YORKSHIRE DALES NATIONAL PARK (NORTH RIDING) 
PLANNING COMMITTEE* 


Offices: County Hall, Northallerton. 

Head Warden: N. A. Crossley, The Cottage, Middleham 
Road, Leyburn (Tel: Leyburn 2117). 

Assistant Warden: J. L. Barker, The Rookery, Healaugh, 
Richmond (Tel: Reeth 319). 

Information Centre: Aysgarth Falls (Tel: Aysgarth 424). (Open 
daily April-September.) 


YORKSHIRE DALES NATIONAL PARK (WEST RIDING) 
PLANNING COMMITTEE* 


Offices: County Hall, Wakefield. 

Warden: J. Shevelan, Far End House, Austwick via 
Lancaster (Tel: Horton-in-Ribblesdale 280). 

Warden: J. Lockwood, Monkholme, Threshfield, 


Skipton (Tel: Grassington 282). 

Information Centres: Clapham via Lancaster (Tel: Clapham 419). 
Mobile Information Centre stationed at 
Malham (Tel: Malham 363). (Both centres 
open April-September inclusive.) 





*By the Reorganisation of Local Government Act of 1971, administration of 
the Yorkshire Dales National Park will become the responsibility of the North 
Yorkshire County Council from 1 April 1974. Communications should be 
addressed to County Hall, Northallerton. 
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YORKSHIRE DALES NATIONAL PARK INFORMATION 


Offices: 


(Postal and tele- 
phone enquiries 


only): 


Information Officer: 


Headquarters: 


Yorkshire Regional 


Group: 


Hostels in the Park, all on one-inch O.S. sheet 90, except Ingleton: 
Aysgarth Falls 


SERVICE 


North-Eastern Chambers, Station Square, 
Harrogate, Yorkshire HGl 1TA (Tel: 


Harrogate 61893). 


W. Proctor. 


YOUTH HOSTELS ASSOCIATION 


Trevelyan House, 8 St Stephen’s Hill, St 


Albans, Herts. 


BD16 2JH. 


Grinton Lodge 


Hawes 
Keld 
Linton 


Kettlewell 


Malham 


Stainforth 


Ingleton (just outside Park boundary) 


Dent 


Garsdale (Shaws) 


Sec., D. Crossfield, 96 Main Street, Bingley, 


(SE 012884) 
(SE 048976) 
(SD 868898) 
(NY 892009) 
(SD 998627) 
(SD 971724) 
(SD 902629) 
(SD 821669) 
(SD 696734) 
(SD 774851) 
(SD 796948) 
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PLATE XXIX. Limestone quarry at Horton-in-Ribblesdale. Planning policy is 
generally not to prevent such activities but to insist on proper landscaping and 
restoration works 


PLATE Xxx. On the Pennine Way, near Malham Cove, the 
Countryside Commission’s acorn symbol serves as a waymark 











PLATE XXxI. Old Gang lead-smelting mill and associated buildings, Swaledale. 
A powerful effect on the landscape and economy was wrought by these industrial 
developments 


PLATE XXXII. An old powder-house (c.1700) at the C.B. smelt mills in Arken- 
garthdale 














APPENDIX III 
The Pennine Way 
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Fig. 12. The Yorkshire Dales part of the Pennine Way, and Youth 
Hostels of the region 
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Over 30 years ago, Tom Stephenson wondered why Britain had 
no equivalent of the Appalachian Trail in the United States of 
America. The Ramblers’ Association vigorously pursued his idea of 
a Pennine Way and it was endorsed by the Hobhouse Committee in 
the report which eventually led to the formation of National Parks. 
The Way was officially designated in 1951 but the local authorities 
were left to establish the right of way in each section. Thus the 250- 
mile path could not be declared open until 1965. Perhaps some com- 
pensation can be gained from the comparison that only in 1968 did 
the U.S. Congress take the Appalachian Trail officially and compre- 
hensively under Federal management, along with the Pacific Crest 
trail. 

The map is an outline only and not suitable for navigation: the 
reader is referred to the specialised guides to the Way for such infor- 
mation. The Pennine Way runs from Edale in Derbyshire to the 
Scottish border; in the Yorkshire Dales it runs up the Aire to Malham 
and then through Malham Cove to the Tarn before climbing across 
Fountains Fell and up Pen-y-ghent. From Horton-in-Ribblesdale it 
goes up east of Ribblehead to Hawes and then into Swaledale (at 
Thwaite and Keld) via Great Shunner Fell. A final stretch takes it 
up to the Tan Hill inn and then the Way leaves the Park over Sleight- 
holme Moor. 








APPENDIX IV 


Warden Services 


In order to help the full-time Wardens to perform their duties in 
the North and West Riding sections of the Yorkshire Dales National 
Park, the respective county councils have authorised the setting up 
of two independent groups of Voluntary Wardens. 


The objectives of the Voluntary Warden Services are: 


(a) to help visitors to the National Park to enjoy its scenery and 
amenities, by offering friendly advice and assistance; 

(b) to help to prevent the leaving of litter, by good personal example 
and by tactful approach; 

(c) to help visitors to keep to the public rights of way, and to pre- 
vent trespass upon private property, by helpful advice; 

(d) to encourage the observance of the Country Code; 

(e) to report to a full-time Warden any serious offences against 
statutes and bye-laws in the countryside. 


North Riding Volunteer Warden Service 


The majority of the Wardens in the North Riding have been 
recruited because of their intimate knowledge of and interest in the 
area, and most of these volunteers live within or very close to the 
National Park. Apart from patrolling the busy access area at Ays- 
garth, Wardens patrol other points where the public tend to congre- 
gate. A watch is also kept in the more remote areas including the 
whole of the North Riding stretch of the Pennine Way. General 
route marking is carried out and litter collections are organised. In 
their contacts with tourists, members of the Warden Service form 
a valuable supplement to the information service. Many members 
are also connected with the local Rescue Service and in this respect 
their detailed local knowledge is often of the greatest value. 


West Riding Volunteer Warden Service 


The full-time Wardens are assisted by about 200 volunteers. The 
service has a responsibility for maintaining regular patrols on those 
areas of Barden Moor and Barden Fell which are the subject of an 
access agreement. Whilst carrying out their patrols the Wardens 
keep watch for outbreaks of fire on the vulnerable heather moorland 
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around Barden. Wardens also patrol the authority’s property on 
Langcliffe Scar and Settle Bank where 120 acres of upland limestone 
pasture are open to public access. Each patrol carries a walkie- 
talkie radio so that if an outbreak of fire occurs help can quickly 
be summoned via the radio link equipment in the Warden’s Land 
Rover, which is in direct communication with the ambulance 
service, and through that with the police force and fire brigade. 

Volunteer Wardens in the West Riding are asked to carry out 
six periods of duty each summer season and to attend an annual 
conference. There are opportunities for residential courses of instruc- 
tion in hill craft, map and compass work, emergency first aid, and 
allied subjects at the County Education Department’s Outdoor 
Activity Centre at Bewerley Park, Pateley Bridge. 


Full details of the Voluntary Warden Services can be obtained 
from N. A. Crossley, Official Warden (N.R.), and J. Shevelan, 
Warden (W.R.), whose addresses are given on page 85. 
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The Country Code 


GUARD AGAINST ALL RISK OF FIRE 


Plantations, woodlands and heaths are highly inflammable: every 
year acres burn because of casually dropped matches, cigarette ends 
or pipe ash. 


FASTEN ALL GATES 


Even if you found them open. Animals can’t be told to stay where 
they’re put. A gate left open invites them to wander, a danger to 
themselves, to crops and to traffic. 


KEEP DOGS UNDER PROPER CONTROL 


Farmers have good reason to regard visiting dogs as pests; in the 
country a civilised town dog can become a savage. Keep your dog 
on a lead wherever there is livestock about, also on country roads. 


KEEP TO THE PATHS ACROSS FARM LAND 


Crops can be ruined by people’s feet. Remember that grass is a 
valuable crop too, sometimes the only one on the farm. Flattened 
corn or hay is very difficult to harvest. 


AVOID DAMAGING FENCES, HEDGES AND WALLS 


They are expensive items in the farm’s economy; repairs are costly 
and use scarce labour. Keep to recognised routes, using gates and 
stiles. 

LEAVE NO LITTER 


All litter is unsightly, and some is dangerous as well. Take litter 
home for disposal; in the country it costs a lot to collect it. 


SAFEGUARD WATER SUPPLIES 
Your chosen walk may well cross a catchment area for the water 
supply of millions. Avoid polluting it in any way. Never interfere 
with cattle troughs. 


PROTECT WILD LIFE, WILD PLANTS AND TREES 


Wild life is best observed, not collected. To pick or uproot flowers, 
carve trees and rocks, or disturb wild animals and birds, destroys 
other people’s pleasure as well. 
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GO CAREFULLY ON COUNTRY ROADS 


Country roads have special dangers: blind corners, high banks and 
hedges, slow-moving tractors and farm machinery or animals. Motor- 
ists should reduce their speed and take extra care; walkers should 
keep to the right, facing oncoming traffic. 


RESPECT THE LIFE OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 
Set a good example and try to fit in with the life and work of the 
countryside. This way good relations are preserved, and those who 
follow are not regarded as enemies. 
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